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Miss Byrne is grandaughter to Edward Byrne Esq. of Dublin, 
whose name _has been rendered famous, not only for the immensity 
of his wealth, being possessor of five hundred thousand pounds, 
but also for having been unanimously chosen by the Catholics of 
Ireland as their deputy of this country and indeed it may be said, 
he was their only successful deputy. To the father of the interest- 
ing subject ofvour present sketch, Mr. Edward Byrne bequeath- 
ed the sum of one hundred thousand pounds ; but, by a want of 
formality in the attestation of the will, this inheritance was seized 
on by an elder brother uf Miss Byrne’s father, which soon reduced 
that gentleman from a state of ease and affluence to one of com- 
parative indigence. It is in our power from the most authentic 
source, to refute an assertion which, we are sorry to say, has been 
encouraged by those who are now enjoying the fortune be- 
queathed to Mr. Byrne, namely, that Miss Byrne has an invin- 


‘eible attachment to a theatrical life. A lineal descendant of the 


immortal Burke, by her mother’s side: talent was, as may be 
said, a part of her inheritance ; but she had always moved in, and 
always been cherished by the very first circles in Dublin, from the 
Viceroy’s palace, to the other splendid hospitable mansions of the 
Irish nobility. When misfortune frowned on the loved author of 
her being, she had not perused ten plays, and was utterly ignorant 
of the business of the stage; but with the fond enthusiasm of 
filial affection, unknown to any of her friends, she waited on Mr, 
Jones, the manager of the Dublin Theatre, who discovered in 
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her those eminent vocal abilities, and musical talents, which 


were ove day likely to procure to their owner, a very important 


situation in ihe operatic line. Here, on the first night of her 


debit in the character of Adela in the ‘* Haunted Tower,” a 
crowded and brilliant audience, were effected even to tears. 

Miss Byrne was immediately engaged at the Dublin Theatre and 
performed with Mr. Braham sixteen nights, and every appearance 
was marked by fresh and reiterated applause. She afterwards was: 
induced to give concerts on her own account, in the summer 
months. | 

On the 14th of October, 1817, Drury-lane might be said to 
receive a truly valuable treasure in this young lady, particularly in 
the vocal department. Miss Byrne made her debdt, there in the 
character of Adela, that evening, and has since performed Rosetta, 
in ‘Love in a Village,’ and Polly, in the ‘‘ Beggar's Opera,” 
with infinite success. Nor can we pass over her peculiar excel- 
lence on a late lamented occasion, at the time a sacred selection 
of music was performed at Drury-lane Theatre. Then she fixed 
her claims to the public favour ; she laid aside all ornament, and 


trusted solely to the plaintive melody of her voice, as she poured 
out the notes of that delighbful air 


** Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, O take her to your care.” 


Her prayers were sent up in the purest, sweetest accents, and 
the applauses and encore that followed were energetic and 
unanimous. 

To Mrs. Edwin, Miss Byrne constantly professes herself much 
indebted for her knowledge of the stage, having received much 
instruction from that lady in the line of her profession. As a 
singer, Miss Byrne is both scientific and pleasing; her acquire- 
ments; added to the gifts she kas received from nature, are from 
the Italian school, and her talents promise to place her at the top 
of her profession. 

It is unfortunate both for the interest of the Theatre and the 
gratification of the lovers of music, that the management of 
Drury-lane should have permitted their operatic strength to have 
sunk so far below that of the rival Theatre.—Myr. Braham might 


—- 
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have been engaged, but was imprudently omitted in their ar- 
rangements, and suffered to add the strength of his attractions, 
to the already overweaning fascinations of Covent-garden. 
Amongst the operatic corps of the latter Theatre we find Mr. 
Braham, Miss Stephens, Miss Matthews. Mrs.Bishop, Mr. Sinclair, 
Mr. Duruset, Mr. Isaacs, &c.—What single individual, however 
talented can draw houses against such a phalanx: why may we 
ask, has Mr. Horn’got leave of absence for’ the season, and Mr. 
Pyne for two years.—We are puzzled to account for proceedings, 
which appear to us so subversive of the interests of the Theatre, 
and so injudiciously forfeiting all the advantages to be derived 


from the splendour of the talents of the young lady who is the 
interesting subject of this memoir. 








The public have a right to 
hear Miss Byrne more frequently and supported with that strength 
to which her eminent pretensions so justly entitle her. 





Miscellancous Gonununications, 











QUEEN ANNE BULLEN’S LAST LETTER TO 


KING HENRY VIII, 
Sir, 


Your grace’s displeasure, and my imprisonment, are things so 


strange unto me, as what to write, or what to excuse, I am alto- 


gether ignorant. Whereas you send unto me (willing me to con- 


fess truth, and so obtain your favour) by such an one, whom you 
know to be mine ancient profess’'d enemy, I no sooner received 
this message by him, than I rightly conceived your meaning; and 
if, asyou say, confessing a truth, indeed may procure my safety, 
I shall with all willingness and duty perform your command. 

But let not your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not somuch asa 
thought thereof preceded. And to speak a truth, never Prince 
had wife more loyal in all duty, andin all true affection than you 
have ever found in Anne Bullen; with which name and place I 
could willingly have contented myself, if God and your Grace's — 
pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time so far 
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forget myself in my exaltation or received Queenship, but that I 
always looked for such an alteration as I now find ; for the ground 
of my preferment being on no surer foundation than your grace’s 
fancy, the least alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw 
that fancy to some other object. You have chosen me from alow 
estate, to be your Queen and companion, far beyond my desert or 
desire. If then you found me worthy of such honour, good your 
Grace let not any light fancy or bad counsel of mine enemies, 
withdraw your princely favour from me; neither let that stain? 
that unworthy stain ofa disloval heart towards your good Grace, 
ever cast so foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, and the infant 
Princess your daughter. Try me, good King, but let me havea 
lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and 
Judges. Yea, let me receive an open trial, for my truth shall fear 
no open shame, then shall you sce either mine innocence cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ignominy or slander of 
the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that whatso- 
ever God or you may determine of me, your Grace may be freed 
from an open censure, and mine offence being so lawfully proved, 
your grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not only to 
execute worthy punishment on me as an unlawful wife, but to 
follow your affection, already settled on that party, for whose 
sake lamasI am, whose name I could some good while since 
have pointed unto your Grace, being not ignorant of my suspicion 
therein. , 

But if you have alrendy determined of me, and that not only my 
death, but an infamous slander must bring you the enjoying of 
your desired happiness ; then I desire of God, that he will pardon 
your great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, the instru- 
ments thereof; and that he will not call you toa strict account for 
your unprincely and cruel usage of me, at his general judgment 
seat, where both you and myself must shortly appear, and in whose 
judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the world may think of me) 
mine innocence shall be openly known, and sufliciently cleared. 

My last and only request shall be, that myself may only bear 
the burden of your Grace's displeasure, ‘and that it may not 
touch the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, who (as I un- 
derstand) are likewise in strict imprisonment for my sake. If 
ever I have found favour in your sight, if ever the name of Anne 
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Bullen hath been pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
request, and I will so leave to trouble your Grace any further, 
with mine earnest prayers to the trinity, to have your Grace in 
his good keeping, and todirect you in all your actions. From 
my doleful prison in the Tower, this sixth of May. 7 
Your Grace’s Most Loyal, 
And ever faithful Wife, 
ANNE BULLEN. 





LETTER FROM MONS. DE ST. EVREMOND, 
TO THR DUCHESS OF MAZARIN. 


I have resolved madam, to give youa piece of advice, though 
I am not insensible how little the ladies care to receive any. But 
let the effect be what it will, I am too much concerned for your 
beauty, not to inform you, that you'll injure it extremely if you 
should put on fine clothes on the Queen’s birth-day. Let others 
of your sex make use of ornaments ; these are artificial beauties 
that serve them instead of the natural; and we are obliged to 
them for gratifying our eyes with something more agreeable than 
their own persons. But should you follow their example, we 
should not have the same obligation to your Grace. Every orna- 
ment that is bestowed upon you, hides a charm ; as every orna- 
ment that is taken from you, restores you some new grace, and 
you are never so lovely, as when we behold nothing in you but 
yourself. 
The greatest part of the ladies are very advantageously Jost under 
their dress. Some women look well enough with a pearl neck- 
lace, that would make a very sorry figure with their bare necks. 
The richest necklace in the world would have an ill effect upon 
you, it would make some alteration in your person ; and every 
alteration that happens toa perfect beauty, cannot be an advan- 
vantage to it. Those who keep your jewels from you, are better 
friends to your beauty than you may imagine. Where you in the 
condition you ought to be in, it would not be so easy to distin- 
Suish the advantages of your personal merit from those of your 
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fortune: but thanks to them who have taken care to separate 


those two things! We plainly see you are obliged to none but: 


yourself for all the tender sentiments men have for you. Let 
others lay out all they are worth in jewels and fine clothes ; nature 
has been at all the expense : and as you should be ungrateful, so 
we should betray an ill taste, should we not be equally content 
with that profusion of gifts she has heaped upon you. 

I would counsel you, madam, to take the same measure on her 
Majesty's birth-day, which the famous Bussi D’ Amboise formerly 
observed at a tournament. Being informed beforehand that all 
the noblemen of the court designed to put themselves to an ex- 
traordinary expense in their equipage and clothes, he ordered his 
retinue to be dressed like lords, and appeared himself in the 
plainest dress in the world, at the head of sorich atrain. The 
advantages of nature were so conspicuous in the person of Bussi, 
that he alone was taken for a great lord, and the other noblemen, 
who relied so much upon the magnificence of their habits, passed 
but for valets. Govern yourself, I beseech you, madam. by the 
example of Bussi: let Fanchon and Grenier, be attired like 
Duchesses ; but as for yourself, appear in the ordinary dress of a 
country nymph, with nothing but the charms of your beauty to 
recommend you ; all the ladies will be taken for Fanchons, and 
the plainness of your habit will not hinder you from out-shining 
all the Queen's in the universe. 





A DECLARATION OF LOVE. 
Madam, 


It isan insupportable misfortune that all declarations of love 
should be alike, and yet the passion itself so very different. The 
love I bear you is infinitely above the common strain, and yet I can 
find no other terms to disclose it than those which you are every 
day accustomed to. Therefore, I ,intreat you, pay no regard to 
my words, for they are weak and may be faithless ; but turn your 
attention, if you please, to my hehaviour, and if that convinces 
you of a sincere and lasting passion, I hope you will at length 
condescend to do mejustice, and believe that since I can love with 
so much violence where I have no encouragement, nothing will 
transcend my passion when you please to make gratitude it’s motive. 

C— Be, 





wh ea at eae ** 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WHIMS AND VAGARIES OF SIR 
VANE ODDENOUGH, KNT. OF WEATHERCOCK-HALL, 


BY HIS GRANDSON. 


(Extracted from a MS. Novel.) 





(Concluded from page 416, vol. XI) 


The Knight entered the dining-room all good-humour, and was 
warmly received by his brother sportsmen ; and Weathercock was 
filled and overflowing with laughter at the events of the morning. 
The dog who had mouthed and maltreated the Knight’s wig was 
now presented to him; and after dinner, baptized and named 
Tory. 1 acted the part of minister on the occasion, mimicking 
Smirk very successfully, to the delight of all but him, though he 
expressed himself ‘‘ too much honoured by the imitation.” The 
learned clerk had well-calculated the difference it would make to 
him, if he took occasion to ‘< ride rusty,” as the Knight elegantly 
phrased it ; so he smirked, and tittered, and lisped out ‘* bravo,”, 
though he all the time wished a bravo’s knife at my throat. The 
company knew Smirk to be a pitiful, and I was proclaimed, una 
voce, to be “a d——d promising fellow!” to which the Knight 
subjoined, “I believe his créditors think him so.” It was ever 
the Knight's way never to lose the saying a good thing, because it 
was unjust or inapplicable. It was both, as it regarded me: and 
this the Knight well knew, but it weighed nothing with him. 

The laugh that followed this unexpected stroke of humour 
threw me on my back, though it lifted Smirk on his legs again; 
and he took care to let me see how much he enjoyed the joke.— 
He displayed his teeth (which certainly were allowed on all hands 
to be the best set in the county) at my discomfiture for.an hour 
afterwards ; it was the ‘‘ prettiest wit he had ever heard,” and 
it pleased him the more, the more he saw me displeased by it. My 
chagrin was apparent enough to aJl but the Knight, who was now 
far zone in conviviality, (or, as he was wont to term it, ‘* between 
Dover and Calais,” which simply signified, that he was “half 
seas over,”) and began to roar out boisterously for a catch, 
accompanied by a request that it should “smack of bawdry.” 

Vor. XII.—No. 66. Cc 
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Smirk protested against all indecency; so as he had a pretty voice 
enough, I requested he would begin the harmony, which he did, 
as his clerk would say, “by singing” the following Madrigal, 
the insipid offspring of his delicate taste, after much prepara- 
tion, such as hemming, humming, and key-pitching :— 


MADRIGAL. 


Pretty Scorner, free as fair, 

Mock not at my silvery hair ; 
Taunt me not that I entwine 
Flowers round this head of mine! 
Where can Roses redder show 
Than on brows ail white as snow ? 
Roses do most pleasure give 

When on Wiuter’s brow they live! 





Cold not harms them Summer's heat 


Kills with warmth intemperate, 


This was received with asort of blank approbation ; it was not 
the thing ; ‘‘ what did it mean?” The Knight scratched his wig, 
and yawned threugh it ; he did not admire the allusions to old 
age and silvery hairs. | 

Ardent, who had sat mute and absorbed amid all the uproar of 
the evening, and who was, I could clearly perceive, the least: 
mirthful of the company, was now looked to forasong. He >. 
roused himself, and put on the appearance of gaiety, though his 
heart was sick with melancholy ; and sang the following Anacreon- : 
tic, with a bold sweetness of tone and a vivacity of manner that : 
half maddened the company, and which even extorted praise from 
the envious Smirk ; the words were his own, which he had adapt- 
ed to a melody of the divine Mozart’s :— | 


ANACREONTIC. 


Away with the frettings of Sorrow, 

And carpings for honour and pelf ; 
Away with all thoughts of To-morrow— 
' Let To-morrow provide for himself! 
Here Gany, my boy—bring a dozen 

Of flaggons, to make up a score ; 
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the Knight nodded to Snacks the butler, who left the room for 
the number prescribed ;— 


é > 
And the Devil be brother or cousin 
To him who wont drink and will snore. 


Here the Knight’s right-hand supporter was wakened-up by an 
insupportable thwack on the shoulders that knocked him down; 
who, after swearing a little, and having adjusted himself: in his 
chair, again ‘‘addressed him to sleep.” ? 


If Death, sirs, would listen to reason, 
I'd argue as deep as a Sage, 
And convince him it cannot be treason 
To laugh on life’s tragical stage ; 
But Death is an obstinate boxer,— 
Poor Life never had a worse foe ; 
His logic’s a word and a knock, sir, 
And you're laid, as our friend is—below ! 


This verse gave unbounded satisfaction to the sporting-part of the 
company. The effect of it was much heightened by my honoured 
papa, who very appropriately dropt under the table whilst it was 
singing. Whether his courage was vanquished by the formidable 
re-entrance of Snacks with a fresh dozen, I know not, but so it 


was ; and I conveyed him silently out of the room, while Ardent 
was singing the last verse :-— 


If Time would allow us to borrow 
A century or two from his store, 
We could spare a few hours for Sorrow, 
And be merry and drink as before ;— 
Or if from his wings each a feather 
_ Could steal, just to slacken his flight, 
We might keep till to-morrow together, 
And lengthen the joys of to-night. ' 


Each verse was repeated in chorus, but the order 


Here Gany, my boy, bring a dozen, &c. 


‘was not obeyed, by my particular desire, though the Knight had 
given another nod to Snacks that nearly cost him his seat. 
Ardent had all the hands of the company to shake, and was 
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overwhelmed with ‘‘ d——d jolly” compliments and invitations to 
dinner to all quarters of the county. A poor poet could not be in 
better company, nor could a company have a better man for their 
entertainer. His wit was piquante without wounding, his humour 
rich without buffoonery, his voice melodiously soft without effe- 
minacy, and his taste refined without affectation. His favourite 
melodies were simple, and his manner of singing them heightened 
their beauty. The ladies said that he sang like an angel ; and the. 
gentlemen secretly wished they had such voices. 

The Knight, as well as his hiccups would allow him, asked 
Smirk, Whether Gany was a new nickname for his old butler? 
He sneered and sniggered aside, and then resolved the Knight's 
query, taking care to insinuate that he was better acquainted with 
the ancients than any one of the company. The Knight looked 
blankly at me and Ardent, then at Smirk, and then at his glass ; 
the wine was clear—he could see through that, but he could not as 
clearly see through the shallow learning of Smirk. It was too 
much for the Knight's head, and for Smirk’s too, for it was con< 
tinually dribbling over. But more of this hereafter. 

The song and the glass went merrily and noisily round; and 
every Tantivy and Tallyho present roared his loudest. Dozen 
after dozen came up and went down, the god of drinkers only 
knows where; till less than half a dozen were left sitting. The 
Knight rode his seat with a great deal of dexterity, though he 
exhibited repeated symptoms of vertigo, or what he humourously 
called ‘¢ displaying a propensity for ground-tumbling.” 

The mirth of an hour was the drunkenness of Smirk. He had 
carried himself securely through the heat of the engagement ; 
but the Knight plied him so closely for his private amusement, 
and so often insisted upon his drinking his ‘‘ glass like a man and 
not like a parson,” that Smirk, after shewing the cloven foot, and 
discovering the ‘‘ inward man,” which while he remained on his 
guard was hid under the stole of sanctity ; swearing more inge- 
nious oaths than the Knight ever yet invented; and roaring for a 
till he alarmed Miss Readyforit, and could no longer arti- 








culate his wants, was carried by Snacks and Joey senseless to. 
a bed in Altica, the Knight's punical designation for the region 
of the garrets. 


The Knight ordered up a fresh dozen, but. was respectfully in- 
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formed that the wine was drank out. It was impossible ; it was a 
trick of my Mother’s, to dissolve the meeting. He snatched a 
candle, with the determination of inspecting the cellar; and I 
seized the opportunity to conduct him to his bedchamber, which 
place we reached, after a few falls and a great deal of persuasive 
force and successful cajolery, being obliged to blow out the light, 
that he might not discover that I was not leading him to the cel- 
Jar, and he fortunately forgot the object of his journey before we 
reached the first flight of stairs, in mounting which we fell over 
Joey, who having imitated his master by drinking as much as he 
could get, had fallen asleep on the stairs. 

“‘ Did you ever see me get drunk, you swinish young puppy ?” 
asked the Knight. 


<< Yes, your honour and worship,”’ answered Joe. 


The Knight offered him a kick for his candour; but Joe wisely 
declined it, and a bannister was in consequence dislodged from a 
station it had held since the first erection of Weathercock Hall 
two centuries back ; and then the Knight went to bed; whilst 
Ardent and I walked out to the hills, to behold the beauty of the 
morning, and talk of poets, and poetry, and books. 


Thus, at the beginning of another, ended a day at Weathercock 
Hall. C. W. 








OLD PLAY BILL. 


The following is a copy of the first, play-bill which announced 
the opening of the first theatre that was erected in Drury-lane. 


It is curious, not only in shewing the increase in the prices of ad- 


mission since that period. but the different times at which dra- 
matic representations commenced. 


It should be observed, that no © 
farces were performed in those days. 


By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 
At the NEW THEATRE, in DRVRY-LANE. 
THIS DAY, being THVRSDAY, — 8th, 1663, will be acted a Comedy, 
c 
THE a 
OO, 
Demetrivs,.... Webb Rew ad 000d aawe% 


ne . Mr. Hart; 
tiie sine ese be ace paiaaieae eamienh Mr. Byrt ; 
VR ii nei eine ne ak +4 beau bine . «» Major Mahon ; 
I i oy nin coves cows ssceeseses opicstn MCS 
Colin, .cccce er essece eb sneneeenen Mrs, Marshall, 


Ths Play will begin at Three o’Clock exactly. 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s, 6d. Middle Gallery Is. 6d. Upper Gallery 1s, 
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THE REPOSITORY.—No. VIII. 


Being an Assemblage of Fragments, Anecdotes, Vestiges, and 
Remarks, Collected and Re-collected, 
FROM RARE AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 








*¢ Various, that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change, 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulged,’ 

‘CowPpeER, 


l.—A FATAL DAY. 


It is observed that Thursday was a day fatal to-Henry the 
eighth, and all his potentates :—he himself died on Thursday,} 
the 28th of January :—King Edward died on Thursday, the 2€th 
of July :—Queen Mary died on Thursday, the 17th of Novem- 
ber :—and Queen Elizabeth died on Thursday, the 24th of March. 
—Stours Annals. 


2.—SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 


It is remarkable that all the Kings of England, who have es- 
poused the principles of France, have been hated by their sub- 
jects, and come to unfortunate ends ;—for example—Edward the 
second, Richard the second, and Henry the sixth, were all mur- 
dered in prison—and Charles was publickly executed on a scaffold. 


3.—TOBACCO 


was first brought into England by Captain Richard Greenfield 


and Sir Francis’ Drake, about the year 1586, and not by Sir 


Walter Raleigh, as generally supposed. 


4,—SKELETONS,. 


At Lucern, in 1584, was found a skeleton nineteen feet in 
length.— The Emperor Maximinius was eight feet-six inches in 
height.—At Hexham, Northumberland, a skeleton was found 
with thigh bones near two yards in length; the skull capable of 
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containing three gallons, and the whole length computed to be 
twenty-one fect, or seven vards.—In 1587, a Tartar was slain by a 
Polander, whose brow was twenty-four fingers broad, and the rest 
of his body of equal magnitude.—In the Cretan war, a skeleton 
was found, thirty-three cubits long, which according to the com- 
mon cubic is sixteen yards and a half. 


5 .—WAX-CHANDLERS. 


The following is a copy of a bill of fare, for the Court of. As- 
sistants of the Worshipful Company of Wax-chandlers—being 
Lord Mayor's day :— 


London, Anno Domini, 1478. 
g. « «, 


Two loins of veal, and two loins of mutton ......0 


1 4 

One loin of beef 2... cccccccccccsccccccccccssseeO O 4 
A dozen of pigeons, and a dozen rabbits..........0 0 9 
One pig, and one capon.. coescecceecccsooes® F. @ - 
One goose and 100 eggs......cseseccccecseseeesO 1 OF 
One leg of mutton ......... rere er ttt cooeee-O O BW 
Two gallons of sack 2... ...scceeseccesscseeseeO 1 4 
Eighteen gallons of strong ale, at 1d. per gal. ....0 1 6 
07 6 

es 


6.—SPANISH DESCRIPTION OF BEAUTY. 


Three things should be White, the skin, the teeth, and the hands. 
Three things should be Black, the eyes, the lashes, and the brows. 
Three things should be Red, the lips, the cheeks, and the nails. 
Three things should be Long, the waist, the hair, and the hands. 
Three things should be Short, the teeth, the ears, and the feet. 
Three things should be Broad, the chest, the forehead, and the brow. 
Three things should be Thick, the arm, the thigh, and the calf. 


Three things should be Small, the mouth, the ancle and the—here, there is 
an hiatus in the original. 


7.—ADAM. 


‘Tis observable, that although Adam was the last of the crea- 
tion, yet his soul was made after his body, as from the order of 
the words,—** And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 


earth, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul.” 


Athenian Oracle, (1706) Vol, 1. 
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8.—PATRIARCHS, 


Jerod, who lived 162 years before he begat Enoch, making in 
the whole 962 ;—and Methusalah 187 years before he begat La- 
mech, not dying till 969. Granting Adam created in the full- 
ness of strength, and which in the lowest time we must place in 
those ages at 60 ; and adding 930 years, which he actually lived, 


we may reckon 990 when he died—at which rate he was 21 years 
older than Methuselah. 


Athenian Oracle, (1706) Vol. 1. 


9.—A DRUNKARD. 
Written in 1615, by John Stevens. 


‘* A Drunkard, is, in opinion, a good fellow—in practise 
a living conduit; his vices are like errata in the latter end of false 
coppie,—they point out the way to virtue, by setting down the 
contrary. There is some affinity between him and a Camelion. 
He feeds upon ayre, for he doth eate his word familarly. He 
cannot run fast enough to prove a good footman—for ale and 
beer (the heavies element next earth) will overtake him.—His 
nose, the most innocent, bears the corruption of his other senses 
folly ;—from it may be gathered the emblem of one falsely scan- 
dal'd, for it not offending is colourably punished. 


10.—-REPARTEE. 


Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the princi- 
pal charge of conducting the publication of Johnson's Diction- 
ary ; and as the patience of the proprietors was repeatedly tried, 
and almost exhaused, by their expecting that the work would be 
completed within the time (three years) which Johnson had 
sanguinely supposed, the learned author was often goaded to 
dispatch, more especially as he had received all the copy-money, 
by different drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his 
task. When the messenger who carried the last sheet to Millar 
returned, Johnson asked him, ‘‘ Well, what did he say ?”—* Sir, 
(answered the messenger) he said, thank Gop I have done with’ 


him.” ‘* Tam glad (replied Johnson, with a smile,) that he 
thanks Gop for any thing.” 
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11.—APPARITION. 


There is a famous story of the appearance of Mr. Veal, pre- 
fixed to the second edition of ‘‘ Drelincourt on Death.” The 
woman declared on her death-bed that the statement was a fabri- 
cation, and it was afterwards traced to Daniel Defoe, who had 
been paid for its contribution to the book, the sale of which it 
was intended to assist. The original edition is without it. 


12.—EPITAPH-MAKING. 


Some years since, a Mr. Dickson, who was provost of Dundee, 
died, and by will bequeathed one guinea to the person who should 
write his epitaph, which the executors, three in number, were 
directed to pay. These gentlemen, however, agreed to cheat the 
poet, and share his money amongst them, by each contributing 
a line to the compositon required, which accordingly ran thus:—= 

Ist. Here lies Dickson, Provost of Dundee, 


2d. Here lies Dickson—here lies he, 
$d. Hallelujah! Hallelujee / 


13.—Aa GOOD WIFE. 


To any of our readers who may be disposed to part with 


the advantages of ‘* single blessedness,” we recommend the 


following. , 


A wife, domestic, good, and pure, 

Like snatt should keep within her door, 
But not like snail in silver tract, 

Place all her wealth upon her back. 


A wife should be like EcHo true: 

Not speak,—but when she's spoken to: 
But not like Ecno still be heard. 
Contending for the final word, 


Like a TOWN CLOCK a wife should be, 
Keep time and regularity . 

But not like Ciocx harangue so clear, 
That all the town her voice may hear. 


Vox. XII.—No. 66. D 
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Young man! if these allusions strike— 
She whom as bride you’d wish to hail, 
Mast just be dike—and just unlike 

Three things—as ECHO, CLOCK and SNAIL, 


14.—PROMPT ACCOMMODATION. 


A person who sent a pair of snipes to a friend, received in re- 
turn this Impromptu :— 


My thanks I'll no longer delay, 

For birds which you've shot with so much skill : 
But though there was nothing to pay, 

Yet each of them brought in a bill. 


I mean not, my friend, to complain 
The matter was perfectly right, 

And when BILL, such as these, come again, 
I’ll always ACCEPT them AT SIGHT, 








For the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
ON MR. WEBER'S EDITION OF THE PLAYS OF FORD. 





¢* An emendatory Critic in perusing a corrupted piece must have before him 
all possibilities of meaning, with all possibilities of expression. Such must be 
his comprehension of thought, and such his copiousness of language. Out of 
many readings possible, he must be able to select that which best suits with 
the state opinions, and modes of language prevailing in every age and with 
his author's particular cast of thought and turn of expression.” 


Dr. JOHNSON. 





Sir, 


Every thing that relates to dramatic literature, or that tends to 
elucidation of our earlier poets, will doubtless be acceptable to 
your readers. It is this class of writers, indeed, who may be 
justly said to ‘* hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature.” Unfor- 


tunately, however, the glass is so greatly sullied by course of 


time, or so much besmeared by those who have set themselves up 
for polishers, that we “see but in it darkly.” This is to be ob- 
served of the recent editions of Massinger and Ford—partieularly 


the latter, which is (unless the labours of Mr, Steevens, Editor of ' 
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Shakspeare and A.S.S. as he is pleased to write himself, be taken 
into the account) by far the most miserable specimen of Editor- 
ship that can be found in this editorising age. The man who 
could take up the pen to explain ‘ sudden,’ ‘ ever,’ ¢ delay,” 
‘ period,’ ‘ but,’ ‘ content,’ with many the like kind of words, 
must surely imagine that the distinguishing A double S., and 
which certain of our modern authors are so proud to append to 
their names, must necessarily belong to the purchasers of his 
book. . 

Any attempt to imbody the illustrations of Mr. Weber, the Edi- 
tor of Ford, would be as an endeavour to ‘‘ grasp the incorporeal 
air,” to lay hold on a vacuum. But of this hypercritic, the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, (whose censure, be it noted, savours of the pot’s 
abuse of the kettle,) I must, from unbounded love of our antient 
Dramatists, have a word or two tosay. That heis justly severe 
on the Editor of Ford, all men, it is believed, will admit; but 
still the said Editor, were he of sufficient ability, might retort on 
him with very good grace. I shall cite a passage from the 
** Lover's Melancholy”—(which passage is an amplification of 
Strada’s prolusion touching the musician and nightingale)in order 
to show the ‘errors’ and ‘ oversights’ of the all-confident Re- 
viewer in question. Ford writes as follows— 


*¢ A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather 

Indeed intranc’d my soul ; as | stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, J saw 

This youth, this fair fac’d youth, upon his lute, \ 
With strains of strange varieity and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so bold a challenge 

To thee clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 

That as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. A Nightingale, 
Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 

The challenge, and for ev’ry several strain 

The well shap’d youth could touch, she sung her down.” 


On this concluding word ‘down’ the Reviewer observes— 
‘ This is one of the thousand oversights of Mr. Weber, what ther’ 
did the nightingale sing down ? Is it not clear that it should be.— 
She sung her own, i.e. strain? The whole beauty of the passage 
depends on this simple emendation ; 
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Now I must be permitted to say, that this is no emendation, 
‘Down’ is undoubtedly wrong, and ‘own’ js as certainly the 
same. Besides, what is it to say,—that she sung her own strain ? 
The true reading is assuredly dowl. The w not hard as in fowl, 
but quite soft as in bowl (bole.) Thus dow! (pronounced dole) 
is a plaintive, sorrowing song ;—yet (as Shakspeare as it) ‘ dis- 
coursing, most eloquent music,” or according to Milton. 


‘¢ Most musical, most melancholy ” 


In a word, a strain peculiar to the nightingale. It should be re- 
membered that dowly is now used in the provinces for lonely, 
melancholy. 

This ‘ oversight’ of Mr. W.in respect of the word ‘ down’ is 
surely less blameable than the error of the Reviewer, in as’ much 
as the sin of commission is greater than that of omission, as well in 
temporal as in spiritual affairs ;—for that the said Reviewer is 
guilty of a gross mistake is certain. But as the Critic is very in- 
dignant at the negligence of the Editor,—I shall point out two 
other words which have escaped the cognizance of both. Thus— 
* Well shap'd youth’ should be printed well shapp'’d youth. Shap 
is fate. ‘Well-shapp'd youth.’ i. e. Well-fated, or happily-fated 
youth. He is spoken of as being a fine lutanist. The meaning, 
therefore, is clearly this—one fated to signalize himself as an ex- 
cellent musician. It appzars by the text (‘ well-shap'd’) as though 
the youth were of a good shape, or figure: a remark which would 
be altogether absurd, as no way pointing af his distinguishing 
quality, while it is certain that an ill-shaped man might be an 
equally skilful performer. It is evident then, that the epithet 
should be allusive to his ability, his exquisite touch of the instru- 
ment. Werehe to have led the dance, indeed, the shape or make 
had been properly instanced: there could be no objection to it. 
In like manner, ‘J am of opinion that fair-face’d’ in the fourth 
line of the above cited passage, shouldbe faire-fated. Faire, in 
old language is happy, fortunate ;—fated has perhaps been written 
fat’'d. The use of elision even when the vowel had ‘a consonant 
immediately following it, was common with the poets of the six- 
teenth century ;—thus, I find in them hat‘d, abat'd, lef't &c. 
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and it is seen how easily, in the present instance, the ¢ might be 
mistaken for cso as to be read fac'd. ‘ A well fated vouth’ i.e. 
a youth well endowed by nature or well qualified. The word in 
the text is given as though spoken of one who had a fair visage ; 
but this, az in the case of well-shaped is without significance, and 
should be rejected. Faire-fat’d and well-shapp'd, have precisely 
the same meaning. It must not be objected of these compound 
words that they are harsh. We must go back to the age in which 
the play was composed. The contraction, in this instance, 
appears not to be made in order tosave trouble tothe compositor, 
as was sometimes the case; but on account of the metre, so 


that faire-fated might be read as a dissyllable, and the same o¢ 


those which are noticed above. It should at the same time bc 


remembered, that the expression ‘ faire-fated’ i.e. favoured. by 
fate or fortune may likewise involve in it the sense of confident : 


knowing the superiority of his talent. For as Dryden well 
expresses it 


‘ Conscious merit may be justly bold.” 


The Quarterly Reviewer has further observed—‘‘ Mr. Weber 
discovers an imitation of Shakspeare in the person of Count 
Roselli, who turns fuol for the love of a widow.”’ On the interest- 
ing personage thus be fooled, Mr. W. remarks—‘* It was a bold un- 
dertaking of Ford, and which it must be owned he has not executed 
with his usual skill, to paint a counterfeit fool after Shakspeare’s 
admirable character of Edgar.’’—‘‘ Now Edgar,”’ says the Reviewer, 
‘* is not a fool, but a madman.” 

Thus speaks the Quarterly Critic, who is said to be the Editor of 
Massinger (a publication, by the way, which exhibits imnumerable 
errors). But I must again take the liberty of telling the said quar- 
terly gentleman, that he is totally wrong in his censure, and that 
Mr. Weber is nearly right in calling Edgar a counterfeit fool. This, 
indeed, every one who is well read in Shakspeare must know; 
but were there a necessity for insisting on it, the following expres- 
sion might suffice—‘* I cannot daub it further,” (Dauber. fr.) i.e- 
T cannot fool it any longer. The fact, howevér, is, that Edgar 
counterfeits madness ; and this counterfeiting he calls foolery. The 
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marginal direction in the old play is—‘‘ Enter Edgar, disguised like 
a madman.” 

_ Ihave noted other mistakes and inadvertences, as well in the 
edition of Massinger as in that of Ford; and which shall shortly 
be communicated to you. As to the promised edition of Shirley, by 
Mr. Gifford, I doubt not but that it will be open to much criticism, 
since that editor appears to be little acquainted with the peculia- 
rities of thought and expression in the poets of the time. Shirley 
is a very unequal writer. Like to Ben Jonson, he is both laboured 
and frifing: often quaint and fantastic in his language and cha- 
racters. It is true, indeed, that he is not classical, as is the case 
with Ben, but still he is without his coarseness. Some good poetry 
is certainly to be found in the plays of Shirley, but nothing of 
Shakspeare’s sublimity or knowledge of life. A selection had been 
preferable to the whole of his works. It is never advisable to re- 
print the entire writings of a man, unless he be of first-rate talent; 
but above all in the case of poetry. Mediocrity in the art is no 
more to be tolerated in our days, than it was in those of Horace. 


I am, sir, respectfully yours, 


January 3,1818. 
ANDREW BECKET. 





For the Theatrcal Inquisitor. 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FACTS 
CONCERNING THE 


KING’S THEATRE. 


In presenting this little historical sketch of the principal events 
in the property of this Theatre since the year 1789, Mr. Waters 
fecls it his duty to show the subscribers the nature of the difficul- 
ties that progressively followed an embarrassed property, and gave 
birth to the evils which the general voice of the subscribers is now 
raised to redress, through his present possession of the house, and 
his anxious disposition to meet their wishes in every possible way 


within his ability. ” 

At the time the King’s theatre was burnt down, 1789, the pro- 
perty laboured under large incumbrances, to relieve which the 
then manager soon afterwards rebuilt the house, through the aid 
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of a grant of sixty-eight property boxes, at various prices for each 
box, free from ground rent, of any other tax ; but, at the same 
time restricting the Lzssex to the use of his own box anda freedom 
of only siz persons, without the liberty to sit in any other part of the 
house. , 

In the course of time, and the Theatre falling under a loose and 
indiscreet system of management, abuses grew out of a relaxation in 
keeping the pass doors of the house, and preserving the respec- 
tive rights of the box proprietor and manager, tilf*the freedom of 
access to the pit and gallery seemed to appertain to the rights of 
the Lessee under the above mentioned grant. , 

This violation of the rights of property, was, however, never 
intended in the first establishment of the Italian Theatre in this 
country. As far back as 1720, it was agreed by the then projec 
tors of the concern, that it should be supported by annual sub- 


scriptions in aid of the expence attending the getting up of operas, 


ballets, and other stage exhibitions, and that the produce of the 


pit and gallery should be allowed to the manager as his sole right 
of property, out of which he had to defray the expenses of lighting 
the house, the rent, taxes, fire insurance, ifterest of capital sunk in 
the building, repairs, and all the servants necessarily attached to 
the various departments of the King’s Theatre. 

For many years the manager enjoyed his sole right of pit and 
gallery for the purpose here specified, and to afford him all the 
advantages of the primitive establishment, but from fortuitous 
circumstances, painful and unnecessary to make the subject of 
remark, the box proprietors and subscribers have obtained access 
to the pit and gallery to the injury of the manager and the general 


property of the Theatre, as will be the business of this narrative to 
show. 


In proportion as the box proprietors and subscribers trespassed 
upon the seats of the pit, &c. a serious evil to the nobility and gen- 
try grew out of deserted boxes; in the introduction of promiscuous 
company to this part of the house, allowing also the indulgence, 
of filling up the pit and gallery as inclination or caprice dictated, 
through the disposal by the box proprietors and subscribers of 
their tickets to any person disposed to traffic in this kind of pro- 
perty, or gratify their love of operatic amusements! 
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It was never intended by the projectors of the King’s Theatre, 
that the box tickets should become an article of fashionable traffic, 
and sold at a price far less than the fixed admission to the house. 
If such a principle be suffered to continue, and is acted upon, as it 











has hitherto been for several years owing to negligent management, 
the Italian Opera will lose the consequence it has so long sustained 
as a branch of the polite arts, and render, unavoidable, an advance 
upon the annual subscriptions of the house. 

The same principle carried to our English Theatres would soon 
prove fatal to theatrical property, if persons who possess the pri- 
vate boxes, were allowed to vend their rights of admission to their 
respective places for five shillings each, and then seek their own 
personal amusements in the pit or gallery to the injury of the 
manager, who considers the pit and gallery the cash part of the 
house, from which he derives his principal means of moving the 
weighty machine of a London Theatre ! 

It is scarcely necessary to observe to the intelligent reader, ex- 
cept by way of illustrating facts, that the price of admission to 
the pit is half-a-guinea, and to the gallery, five shillings, but if 
the promiscuous public can purchase a pass to those parts of the 
house, through saleable tickets, at seven shillings to the pit, and 
three and six-pence to the gallery, which were never originally in- 
tended for any other part of the house but the box to which the 
tickets respectively belong, a serious injury is immediately given 
to the general property, and the manager, who has to defray a va- 
riety of expences just enumerated. 

In this state of things, it is not at all surprising that the ma- 
nager’s property became so much deteriorated, the Theatre em- 
barrassed, and every year requiring the aid of an additional en- 
crease of subscription. 

These facts cannot be more fully illustrated than by a numerical 
view of the last opera season, 1817. During that period upwards 
of fifteen thousand persons were admitted into the pit and gallery 
through the abuses of box proprietors, and subscribers tickets, 
which, of course, intailed a serious loss upon the property, as 
must be generally admitted. If a calculation be made of fifteen 
thousand persons at half-a-guinea each, it will be seen at Eight 
Thousand and Sixty-two Pounds, which sum coming into the 
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general funds of the Theatre would have eased the subscribers of 
any additional advance upon their property, besides adding a con- 
siderable value to the box property of the Nobility and Gentry. 

Mr. Waters feels confident that these high personages only re- 
quire to see the evil pourtrayed in its true colours for general dis- 
approbation and their decided opposition. Can it be possible that 
any Nobleman who has made, or makes a purchase of a box for 
four or six persons, should wish to send that number of persons 
with his box ticket into the pit or gallery, and afterwards himself 
or family, to the same number, announce their name at the box 
entrance, making eight or twelve persons, instead of the number 
of four or six, according to the original contract between the les- 
sor and lessee ? 

A box which lets at 300/. for the season for siz persons, is at the 
rate of sixteen shillings and eight pence a person per night ; but if 
the proprietor of the box sells his ticket for the pit, he takes un- 
justly half a guinea from Mr. Waters, and reduces his expense of 
entrance, per person, to siz shillings and two pence. This isa sum 
less than the admission price to either of the English Theatres, and 
contrary to the principle of box property on the primitive esta- 
blishment of the King’s Theatre. 

These facts cannot be put in too many points of light to illus- 
trate the injustice of the late sale of box tickets. The Nobility 
and Gentry have usually announced their names at the box en- 
trance, and accordingly been passed, when through error their 
tickets have got into circulation about the town, and on the night 
of performance brought six persons into the pit ; so that the pit 
became crowded with those whose admission was destructive of 
the manager's means of supporting the Theatre, so as to occasion 
an annual recourse to the pockets of the subscribers; and, at the 
same time, deteriorating the valuc of box property, and violating 
the contract between Mr. Waters and the box proprietors and sub= 
scribers. : | 

Out of the above evil has arisen another, long the subject of 
serious complaint, but never within the power of remedy till the 
present period. 

The persons who became purchasers of a box, for the evening, 
have often been people of opposite habits, and in different walks 

Vot. XII.—No. 66. E 
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in life, to the company in the neigbouring boxes : hence fami- 
lies of high rank and fashion have been insulted by the temporary 
visitors, who have rudely looked into the adjoining boxes, and 
otherwise annoyed the noble families on each side of them, which 
has been a subject of repeated complaint, and can only be reme- 
died by the box proprietor and subscriber aiding the efforts of 
Mr. Waters, to render their property more valuable, their enjoy- 
ments and rights more secure, and the society of the boxes more 
congenial to their own habits and circle in life. 

The admission of improper persons to the boxes, has therefore 
formed a prominent feature for consideration, and, with a view 
to remove every thing offensive to the patrons of the house, 
Mr. Waters has deemed it necessary, under the advice of several 


noble families, to adopt a few regulations for the ensuing season. . 


It is considered necessary that transferable tickets should be 
confined to the box to which they belong, with the exception of the 
actual and positive subscribers having permission of access to the 
pit and gallery on taking a pass checque to these parts of the house. 
This easy mode of entrance will prevent intrusion into the sub- 
scriber’s box, and keep the promiscuous company in their respect- 
ive seats, &c. 

During the management of the late Mr. Goold, it was found 
necessary that all ivory tickets of admission to the boxes should 
be shown at the box entrance ; and Mr. Waters begs to solicit the 
Nobility and Gentry to restore the same custom, and he pledges 
himself that no inconvenience shall follow such a necessary re- 
gulation. 

A moment's reflection will show the intelligent reader, that the 
box proprietor and subscriber being solicited to bring and present 
their respective box tickets, all possibility of sending two parties to 
the house, exceeding the legal number belonging to the box will 
be prevented, and the rights of all concerned in the prosperity of 
the house move regularly in their proper channel. 

In soliciting the Nobility and Gentry to these few necessary re- 
gulations, Mr. Waters does not in any way wish to curtail the com- 
forts and legitimate privileges of the establishment. Those ladies 
and gentlemen who may be disposed to sell or send in theirfriends 
upon their box tickets, will, as usual, be admitted ; but such 
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ticket cannot, in reason, be allowed to have as before, a double 
-foree inthe introduction of twelve or siz persons, and, as a matter 
of course it can conduct its company to the box only to which it 
belongs. 

In concluding this narrative of the state of the property under 
Mr. Waters’ direction, he most respectfully begs to solicit the sup- 
port of property box holders, subscribers, and patrons of the Ita- 
lian Opera, to the improved regulations of the Theatre, absolutely 
necessary for the existence and prosperity of that splendid edifice, 
which will soon entail a further expense upon them, unless he be 
honoured and favoured by the support and patronage of the high 
personages whose real privileges, rights, and comforts he has given 
his best exertions and feelings, and it is his ambition to protect ; 
and, if possible, with their aid, he will endeavour to raise the Ita- 
lian Opera to all its wonted splendour, so that the house may vie 
with the most celebrated Theatres in Europe. 








THE DRAMATIST. 
No. VIII. 


YN 


= —-— Compiled from olio, 
From quarto, and from folio, 
From every newspaper and book, 
Toss’d up by literary cook,” 


res og 


Observations on the Dramatic Powers and Dramatic Compositions of 
Shakspeare, selected from various Authors. 


—— 


3 


In imagination, invention, jollity, and gay humour, Shakspeare 
has unlimitted dominion. Bold and impetuous he rejoices, likea 
giant, to run his course through all the mountains and wilds of 
nature and fancy. The fire and invention of Shakspeare, are in 
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an instant shot-into vour soul, and euiighten and cheer the most 
indolent mind, with their spirit and lustre. ‘The compositions of 
Shakspeare are like magnificent castles, not perfectly finished or 
regular, but adorned with such bold and splendid designs, that 
they at. once delight you with their beauty and grandeur. 
| MORRIS. 
2. 


The comic entertainments of Shakspeare, are the highest com- 
positions of wit and humour; in every character he conveys some 
new species of foible or oddity ; he is inimitable in touching the 
strings of delight ; you are unbent and dissolved in joy with him ; 
his characters are continually sallying from one independent 
scene, and charming you in each, with fresh wit and humour. 

: MORRIS. 
3. 


Shakspeare seems to me not to have known such a character as 
a fine lady, nor does he ever recognize their dignity. What tramon- 
tanes in love are his Hamlet, the Young Percy, and King Henry 
the Fifth!—Instead of the Lady Bettys and Lady Fannys, who 
shine so much in modern comedies, he brings you on the stage 
plain Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, two honest good humoured wives 
of plain country gentlemen. His tragic ladies are rather seen, 
than heard ; such as Miranda, Desdemona, Ophelia, and Portia. 

UPTON. 
4. 


Beauties have in Homer and other authors been magnified into — 


miracles, which, without being noted, are more perfect, more 
frequent, and better marked in Shakspeare than in Homer himself, 


GUTHRIE. 
5. 


In the much admired play of Othello, Shakspeare has chown an 
unparalleled judgment and skill in the support of his characters, 
and at the same time, discovers with astonishing acuteness and 


address his knowledge of the human mind and workings of its 
various passions—we are at once prejudiced in favour of the ho- 
nest and unfortunate Moor, and incensed in a just degree against 
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the perfidious villain Iago; had nothing previous wrought us to 
this, Iago’s own declaration of Othello’s generous soul, and his 
intention of converting the Moor’s unsuspecting temper to his 
destruction, would have affected it. 
ANON: 
g 6. 

The field of imagination lies higher than that of truth, and our 

modern poets generally take advantage of the ground to mount 


their Pegasus. But Shakspeare, like his own winged Mercury, 
vaults from the level soil into his seat. 


GUTHRIPF. 
; #s 

Our Shakspeare was, I think, the first that broke through this 
bondage of classical superstition, and he owed this felicity, as he 
did others, to his want of what is called the advantage of a learned 
education. Thus, uninfluenced by the weight of early prepos- 
sessions, he struck at once ‘into the road of nature and common 
sense ; and without designing, without knowing, hath left us in 
his historical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter resems - 
blance of the,Athenian stage than is any where to be found, in 
its most professed admirers and copyists. 

HURD. 
8. 

Shakspeare is, in all the essential beauties of the drama, a 
perfect model. The discerning reader will find his best-marked 
characters discoursing through a great deal of their parts, just 
like any other men, and only expressing their essential and leading 
qualities occasionally, and as circumstances concur to give an 
easy exposition tothem. This singular excellence of his comedy 
was the effect of his colouring faithfully after nature, and of the 
force and vivacity of his genius, which made him attentive to 
what the progress of the scene successively presented to him: 
whilst imitation and inferior talents occasion little writers " 
wind themselves up into the habits of attending perpetually to 
their main view, and a solicitude to keep their favourite charac- 
ters in constant play and agitation. 
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She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Grief.” 


How justly celebrated are these lines! and let me observe, that 
they prove a certain elegance of thought, a certain delicate ten- 
derness, for which Shakspeare, I think, has not been generally 
celebrated. Nothing surely can be more sentimental ; and yet let 
me venture at an objection, where all the world seems hitherto to 
have approved. Is there not something of a faulty image, some- 
thing of a displeasing idea conveyed in that ‘‘ green and yellow 
melancholy” ? It may, indeed, represent sickness, and such sick- 
mess as was produced by the delicate love Shakspeare describes ; 
but yet, methinks, he rather lessens than increases our compas- 
sionate concern, by telling us expressly, that the countenance of 
the sufferer was tinged with green and yellow. I fear it is natu- 
ral for us to pity, not in proportion to feminine distress, but in 
proportion as we are struck with the beauty of the sufferer ; and 
that our pity is always comparatively weak, when we are disgusted 
with the object. This hue of countenance necessarily disgusts ; 
and the idea of it is, therefore, incongruous to that tender, that 
almost amorous concern which the rest of the picture so forcibly 
excites. I speak, however, with the utmost deference to the ge- 
nius of Shakspeare and the public judgment, by which this pas- 
sage has not only been approved but admired. 

GREVILLE, 


10. 


Shakspeare has very sly flings at the unnatural manner of think- 
ing and writing in Sidney and others ; and in some parts of his 
works has characterised its patrons, though sometimes we see that 
inexorable custom has forced his own muse to stoop her neck to 
the same galling yoke, but she soon throws it off, and when she 
submits to it, she wears it more gracefully, and with a more be- 
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coming reluctance than is to be seen amongst the other sisters of 
Parnassus. 
ANON. 
11. 
The fullowing speech of Juliet has been censured as ridiculous, 
but, I believe, without just cause. 
*¢ Give me my Romeo, night, and when he dies, 
Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world shall be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


This evidently alludes to the ancient fabulous histories of mortals 
being received into the heavens, and metamorphosed into constel- 
ations. Juliet, by a beautiful hyperbole, says, that Romeo’s body 
entire would not only make a star, but divided into several parts, 
would form so many different appearances. 


12. 


Though Shakspeare has for the most part caused his kings and 
heroes to maintain their dignity, without stooping into vulgar 
phrase, yet he sometimes makes them descend from their charac 
ters, and use the language of a buffoon. Thus Henry V. before 
the battle of Agincourt :— 


' Indeed the French may lay twenty French crowns to one they will beat 
us, for they bear them on their shoulders ; but it is no English treason to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king himself will be a clipper.”’ 


And immediately after falls into that beautiful soliloquy, 


** Upon the king let us, our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins lay on the king; be must bear all,” &e, 


The Chorus, in the same play, quibbles notoriously :— 


** Have for the guilt of France, (O guilt, indeed,) 
Confirmed conspiracy with fearful France.” 


Lambeth, 12th Jan, 1818. : GLANVILLE. 
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THE STAGE-BOX, 


A THEATRICAL SKETCH. 


«‘ T don’t think that I shall ever go into the Stage-box again,” 
said Jack Seemore one day.. ‘‘ One hears and sees toomuch ; one 
is too close to the stage, and the mechanical and other theatrical 
defects are too easily discovered; it is not unlike being too inti- 
mate with a person, by which one loses the great charm which at- 
tention and bien seance throw over a more limited connection. 
The Jatter has all the zest of a flirtation, where the enchantress 
always leaves quelque chose a voir—quelque chose a desirer, a hint 
which many a female might improve upon.” 

«But to return to the box. The Stage-box is the station of 
the beau monde; though a philosophical friend of mine asserts, 
that the ultras are in the Stage-boxes, the moderees in the side- 
boxes, the mitoyens in the centre, the liberales in the high boxes, 
and the inquisitors in the pit. This last is the best place for the 
critic; the front, to see; the upper boxes, to be seen ; the stage- 
boxes, both ‘ to see, and be seen,’ and yet to retire from view in 
a courting corner, if requisite.” 

“« My dearest love,” said Mr. Placid to Lady Barbara (his law- 
Jul wife!) « how heated you look ; I am afraid that you are fever- 
ish to-day; you were so restless last night too.’ ‘*Stuff,’’ says 
my lady, with an arch and affected air. ‘‘ Upon my life, darling, 
I don’t think that you are (quite well.” <«* Quite well indeed, 
George.—Who have we got here in the next box ? Either a nouveau 
parvenu, a counterfeit person of quality, or a person sprung from 
trade. Mercy—what a groupe!” ‘I'll swear to the one or the 
other of these facts,” said Lady Grace Gossip, ‘‘ because the party 
talks so loud, and in such a high and authoritative key, and laugh 
like Pierrot in a pantomime or at a fair—as loud as a horse could 
neigh on being turned out to grass. Preserve me !” 

«© It’s a lawyer,” replied Mr. Placid, ‘‘ a qui tam fellow, who 
by purchasing of mortgages, and by entering up judgments, by 


arrests and by writs of error, by deeds of trust (sometimes im- 
properly so called), and by indentures tripartite, has got himself 
into three men’s estates of my acquaintance ; has turned his ride 
occasionally in a hackney coach (at his client's expense) into a 
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regularly-appointed barouche and four and a town chariot; and 
has tacked squire on his errand cart to go to and from 
_ Park and Grove Cottage, &c " 

«¢ You may know the three classes [ mentioned,” resuined Lady 
Grace, * by their doing every thing unlike people: of fashion, 
orer dressing * « That’s no quality fault, indeed,” said I, 








casting a velba the expos? of Lady Grace’s unveiled charms.— 
«« By,” continued she, ‘‘ over-acting their part, and by affiché-ing 
assumed consequence ; whereas a person comme il faut is just in- 
telligible, speaks ever in a sotto voce key, and never goes into the 
broad vulgarity of a laugh like our friends, (inclining her head 
that way,) when a smile is so much more becoming, and so much 
more significant.” Here Mr. Placid eyed Lady Barbara with an 
air of infinite tenderness, whilst she shook his hand. 

«* What a fright the daughter! married too, if a body may 
judge by appearances; with a crop, and all in white.” . 

‘« Simplex munditiis,”” said Jack; ‘‘ what a lot of corkscrew 
curls, and of expensive lace ! Odious! by all that’s pretty; and 
that's swearing by yourself.” 

Here intruded three half-tipsey beauz, who made such a noise 
that a few individuals in the pit hissed. ‘* Defend us,”’ said Lady 
Grace, ‘‘ we shall get into a scrape ; they will put us in the news- 
papers, for cffending the plebs.”’ . 

** So much the better, my love,” said Lady Barbara; “ it will 
add to our notoriety, and show that we are above the vulgar herd, 
who go to a play to hear the performance.” 

‘* Monstrous incongruous,” interrupted one of the bacchi pleni, 
who sat down behind Lady Barbara, adding, ‘ who would have 
thought of finding you in town at this season of the year—a rose 
in December, I swear by the gods—not the gods above stairs, 
mind you; but, by this light, you are in the most overcoming 
good shea.” “¢ By this light she is,”” uttered Lady Grace; whilst 
Mr. Placid looked grave, and Lady Barbara looked kind and ras- 
surante at him. ‘* Don’t be such a quiz, such a good-for-nothing 
rattle,”’ said she to the young spark ; ‘‘ nobody minds your fiddle- 
faddle chit-chat stuff.” Mr. Placid smiled. : 

“ How devilish well Kean looks after his illness!” “‘ Regimen,” 


replied one of the fashionable ruffians, regimen, Jack. ‘ But 
Vor. XII.—No. 66. r 
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really what could bring Lady Barbara Placid to town at this ex- 
traordinary time ?” ‘‘ Because,” answered she, ‘‘ we are obliged 
to settle some business en passané in town, on our road to Flo- 
rence.” ‘* Andlam here one of the triumvirate which you be- 
hold, very much against our will, to be co-obligants in an annuity, 
and by (he was going to swear, but pulled up, like a 
good whip) ‘‘ You'll never mend,” replied Lady Barbara. Mr. 
Placid looked with an air of pity. 

Here Lady Grace bowed to a foreigner in an opposite box. 
‘* What a handsome foreigner!’ exclaimed Lady Barbara. 
“© Who is he.” ‘* Count » replied the former; ‘* aman 
who has tied himself to a fat frump, with a large fortune, not an 
ultra in the cause of ligetimacy—vous m’eniendez, and who, be- 
cause she is musical, and still more whimsical, and. has sat some 
years behind a turtle or a haunch of venison at her nabob bro- 
ther’s table, and has held forth to a golden calf or two, from Hin- 
dostan, and to a parcel of hungry foreign nobles, has fancied her- 
self into a person of high fashion and consequence.” ‘< Yes, and 


because Duke W. happened to go to her ball abroad,” added 
Seemore. : 


«¢ But there's vacant Lord V just come in. I'll bet long 
odds that he’s either talking of the Regent, of the Spanish war, of 
his inconsistencies’"—‘‘ or of his incontinency,”’ observed the se- 
cond triumvir. ‘‘ And I'll double the stake, and post it, that no- 
body is minding him,” added the third triumvir, with a tipsyfied 
laugh. ‘‘ For shame,” exclaimed Lady Grace; Lady Barbara bit 
her lips. 














Mr. Placid now affectionately squeezed his wife’s hand, and 
withdrew saying, ‘‘ My dearest bab, do take care of yourself for 
my sake ; be cautious of catching cold ; come home early ; I leave 
you in charge of Colonel Oldfield; and I won't stop above an 
hour at the club; you know that there is nobody in town, and 
I'm only going there to pay up my subscription.” He withdrew, . 
looking all tenderness ‘and love at his bride, closing the door 
with a farewell glance of admiration. She nodded familiarly 
to him, andentered into general conversation. 

We retired in perfect ignorance of the performance; and, on my 
observing to Seemore, that Placid was the happiest man in the 
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the world and the best husband, He called me a cake; and added 
—tout au contraire: hethinks her quite constant ; but he himself 


protects a lady who costs him twelve hundred per annum ; whilst 

















Lady Barbara is not insensible to the close attention of the first of 
the triumviri, who sat with her hand in his for an hour, and who 
is as jealous of her as if she was lis legit?mate right.—Lady Bar- 
bara was very much hurt at the observation of Lord V———; he 
too is a flirt of hers. In short her ladyship is just like her neigh- 
bours ; and Placid is a conceited fool, who supposes that his de- 
place teuiderness before people will blind every one. Well cried I 


like the vulgarrustie in the play. ‘* Surely the devil is in this here 


Lunnun !” 


CURIOUS LETTER. 


TO AN OLD LADY WHO SMOKED TOBACCO. 
Madam, 


Though the ill-natured world censures you for smoking; yet I 
would advise you not to part with so innocent a diversion. In 
the first place, madam, it is healthful, and as Galen, de usum 
Partiam, rightly observes, is a sovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ach, the constant persecutor of old ladies. Secondly, Tobacco, 
though it be a heathenish weed, is a great help to christian medi- 
tations, which is the reason I suppose, that recommends it to our 
parsons; the venerality of whom can no more write a sermon 
without a pipe in their mouths than a concordance in their hands, 
- besides, every pi pe you break, may serve to put you in mind of mor- 
tality, and show you upon what slender accidents man’s life de- 
pends. I know a dissenting minister, who on fast-days used to 
mortify upon a rump of beef, because it put him, as he said, in 
mind, that all flesh was grass ; but I am sure much more may be 
learned from Tobacco. It may instruct you that Riches, beauty, 
and all the glories of this world vanish like a vapour. Thirdly, 
itis a pretty play-thing; a pipe is the same thing with an old 
woman, that a gallant is to a young one, by the same token they 
make both water at mouth. Fourthly, and lastly, it is fashiona- 
ble, at least it is in a fair way of becoming so; cold tea, you know 
has been this long while in reputation at court, and the gill as 
naturally ushers in the pipe, as the sword-bearer walks before the 
Lord-Mayor. Iam, Your Ladyship’s 

Most obedient humble servant, 
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Literary Webiew. | | | 


“€ Quid in quaque re sesequenduin cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ca 
judicium dirigatur.” 


QUINTILIAN. 


Rob Roy ; by the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. Constable and Co. 
Edinturgh. 


That the author of Waverley possesses talents of the very first 
order must be confessed ; but that he has, in the work now before 
us, sacrificed a portion of his popularity and fame, to the flattery 
and mercenary designs of his publishers, cannot be denied ; and 
instead of pursuing the original track in which he first set out, he 


has degenerated into a mere bookseller’s drudge, a cleanser of foul 
sheets, a 





but let him speak for himselt ; 


“It is now about six mouths since the Author, through the medium of 
his respectable Publishers, received a parcel of Papers, containing the out- i 
lines of this narrative, with a permission, or rather with a request, couched 
: in highly Jlattering terms, that they might be given to the Public, with such 


alterations as should be found suitable. These were of course so nume- 


rous, that, besides the suppression of names, and of incidents approaching 


too much to reality, the work may in a great measure be said tu be new 


written. Several anachronisms have probably crept in during the course 


of these changes; and the mottves for the Chapters have been selected 
without any reference to the supposed date of the incidents. For these, 
of course, the E:itor is responsible. Some others occurred in the original 


materials but they are of little consequence. In point of minute accu- 


racy, it may be stated, that the bridge over the Furth, or rather. the 
Avondhu, (or Black Kiver,) near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had not an ex- 
istence thirty years ago. It does not, however, become the Editor to be 
the first to point out these errors.’’ 3 


It certainly does not become an editor to point out the defects , 
in a work he is editing ; but it is, surely, a part of his duty to 
correct them. 


The characters have very little originality to res 
commend them. 


Die Vernon is an amusing, romantic mad-cap, 
who falls in love at first sight ; neither reserved in her approaches, 
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nor over-delicate in her language. She says to Francis Osbaldi- 
stone, an acquaintance of five minutes’ standing, 


‘‘ There he goes,” following him with eyes in which disdain was ad- 


mirably painted,—‘‘ the prince of grooms and eock fighters, and black- 


guard horse-coursers. But there is not one of them to mend another.— 


Have yqu read Markham ?”’ 


«¢ Read whom, ma’am ?—TI do not even remember the author’s name.”” 

‘OQ lud! on what astrand are you wrecked ?—A poor forlorn and ignorant 
stranger, unacquainted with the very Alcoran of the savage tribe whont 
you are come to reside with—Never to have heard of Markham, the most 
celebrated author on farriery!—then I fear you are equally a stranger to 
the more modern names of Gibson and Bartlett ?’’ 

*©] am, indeed, Miss Vernon.” 

‘* And do you not blush to own it? Why, we must forswear your alliance. 
Then, { suppose you can neither give a ball, nor a mash, nora horn ?”’ 

**T confess I trust all these matters to an ostler, or to my groom.”’ 

‘‘ Incredible carelessness'—And you cannot shoe a horse, or cut his 
mane and tail; or worm a dog, or crop his ears, or cut his dew-claws ; 


or reclaim a hawk, or give him his casting stones, or direct his diet when 
he is sealed; or ia 





“* To sum my insignificance in one word, 1 am profoundly ignorant in 
all these rural accomplishments.’’ 


*¢ Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, what can you 
do ?”’ 

‘* Very little to the purpose, Miss Vernon; something, however, I can 
pretend to—When my groom has dressed my horse, [ can ride upon him, 
—and when my hawk is in the field, I can fly him.” ; 

** Can you do this ?”’ said the young lady, putting her horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed the path before us, 
with a gate, composed of pieces of wood rough from the forest. I was 
about to move forward to open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the obstruc- 


tion at a flying leap. I was bound, in point of honour, to follow, and was 


/in a moment again at her side. 


Sir Hildebrand and his family are thus described by the 
author :— 


To gain some idea of the person who held this language, you must suppose, 
my dear Tresham, a man aged about sixty, in a hunting suit which had once 
been richly laced, but whose splendour had been tarnished by many a No- 
vember and December storm. Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the abrupt- 
ness of his present manner, had, at one period of his life, known courts and 
camps ; had held a commission in the army which encamped on Hounslow 
Heath previous to the Revolution, and, recommended perhaps by his religion, 


. 
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had been knighted about the same period by the unfortunate and ill-advised 
James [J]. But his dreams of further preferment, if he ever entertained any, 
had died away at the crisis which drove his patron from the throne, and since 
that period he had spent a sequestered life upon his native domains. Notwith- 
standing his rusticity, however, Sir Hildebrand retained much of the exterior 
of a gentleman, and appeared among his sons as the remains of a Corinthian 
pillar, defaced and overgrown with moss and lichen, might have looked, if 
contrasted with the rougb, unhewn masses of upright stones in Stonehenge, 
or any other druidical temple. The sons were, indeed, heavy unadorned 
blocks as the eye would desire tolook upon. Tall, stout, and comely, all and 
each of the five eldest secmed to want alike the Promethean fire of intelleet, 
and the exterior grace and manner which, in the polished world, sometimes 
supplies mental deficiency: Their most valuable moral quality seemed to be 
the good-humour and content which was expressed in their heavy features ; 


and their only pretence to accomplishment was their dexterity in the field- 


sports, for which alone they lived. The strong Gyas, and the strong Cloan- 
thus, are not less distinguished by the poet, than the strong Percival], the 
strong Thorneliff, the strong John, Richard, Wilfred Osbaldistones, were by 
outward appearauice. 

But, as if to indemnify herself for an uniformity so uncommon in her pro- 
ductions, Dame Nature had rendered Rashleigh Osbaldistone a striking con- 
trast in person and manner, and, as [ afterwards learned, in temper and ta- 
lents, not only to his brothers, but to most men whom I had hitherto met 
with. When Percie, Thornie, and Company had respectively nodded, grin- 
ned, and presented their shoulder, rather than their hand, as their father 
named them to their new kinsman, Rashleigh stepped forward, and welcomed 
me to Osbaldistone Hall, with the air and manner of a man of this world. His 
appearance was not in itself prepossessing. He was of low stature, whereas 
all his brethren seemed to be descendants of Anak; and, while they were 
handsomely formed, Rashileigh, though strong in person, was bull-necked and 
cross-made ; and, from some early injury in his youth, had an imperfection 
in his gait, so much resembling an absolute halt, that many alleged that it 
formed the obstacle to his taking orders, the church of Rome, as is well 
known, adinitting none to the clerical profession whe labour under uny per- 
sonal deformity. Others, however, ascribed this unsightly defect to a mere 


awkward habit, and contended, that it did not amount to a personal disquali- 
fication from holy orders. 


The features of Rashleigh were such as, having looked upon, we in vain 
wish tc banish from our memory, to which they recur as objects of painful 
curiosity, although we dwell upon them with a feeling of dislike, and even of 
disgust. It was not the actual plainness of his face, taken separately from 
the meaning, which niade this strong impression. His features were, indeed, 
irregular, but they were by no means vulgar ; and his keen dark eyes, and 
shaggy eye-brows, redeemed his face from the charge of common-place ugli- 
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ness. But there was in those eyes an expression of art and design, and, on 
provocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, which nature had made obvious 
to the most ordinary physiognomist, perhaps with the same intention that she ~ 
has given the rattle, to the poisonous snake, As if to compensate him for these 
disadvantages of exterior, Rashleigh Osbaldistone was possessed of a voice the 
most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones that I ever heard, and was at no loss 
for language of every surt suited to so fiue an organ. Ilis first sentence of 
welcome was hardly ended, ere I internally agreed with Miss Vernon, that my 
new kinsman would make an instant conquest of a mistress whose ears alone 
were to judge his cause. Ie was about to place himself beside me at dinner, 
but Miss Vernon, who, as the only female in the family, arranged all such 
matters according to her own pleasure, contrived that I should sit betwixt 
Thorncliff and her, and it can scarce be doubted that I favoured this more 
-advantageous arrangement. 

«* J want to speak with you,’’ she said, ‘* and | have placed honest Thor. 
nie betwixt Rashleigh and you on purpose. He will be— 

Featherbed ’twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon ball: 

while I, your earliest acquaintance in this intellectual family, ask of you how 
you like us all ?”’ 


‘< A very comprehensive question, Miss Vernon, considering how short while 
I have been at Osbaldistone Hall.’’ ; 

‘©, the philosophy of our family lies on the surface—there are minute 
shades distinguishing the individuals, which require the eye of an intelligent 
observer ; but the species, as naturalists, I believe, call it, may be distin- 
guished and characterized at once.”’ 


‘* My five elder cousins then, are, I presume, of pretty nearly the same chae 
racter.”’ . 

“*Yes, they forma happy compound of sot, gamekeeper, bully, horse- 
jockey, and fool; but, as they say there cannot be found two leaves on the 
same tree exactly alike, so these happy ingredients, being mingled in some- 
what various proportions in each individual, make an agreeable variety for 
those who like to study character.”’ 

** Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon.’’ : 

** You shall have them allin a family-piece, at full length—the favour is too 
easily granted to be refused. Percie, the son and heir, has more of the sot than 
the gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool—My precious Thornie is more of 
the bully than the sot, gamekeeper, jockey, or fool—John, who sleeps whole 
weeks amongst the hills, has most of the game-keeper—The jockey is most 
powerful with Dickon, who rides two hundred miles by day and night to be 
bought and sold at a horse-race—And the fool predominates so much over 
_ Wilfred’s other qualities, that he may be termed a fool positive.”” 

“* A goodly collection, Miss Vernon, and the individual varieties belong to 


a most interesting species ; but is there no room on the canvas for Sir Hilde- 
brand 2?” 
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“‘T love my uncle,’’ was her reply ; ‘I owe him some kindness, (such it 
was meant for at least) ; and I will leave you to draw his picture yourself, 
when you know him better.’’ 

Rashleigh is a bad copy of Fielding's Blifil; the rest of the cha- 
racters are old acquaintances and not one of them, for a moment 
assumes a new face.—Rob Roy is a very convenient personage, he 
voluntarily enters the Tolbooth, though an immense sum is offered 
for his apprehension, and walks out again with the greatest 
facility; throws himself into the most eminent peril to serve 
those he has no living reason to be attached to, an! whenever they 
are involved in difficulty, he is Rob Roy here—Rob Roy there, 
and Rob Roy every where. —We shall be as charitable as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will admit, and conclude these remarks in 
the author’s own words. ‘‘ There are many things ower bad for 
blessing, and ower gude for banning like Rob Roy.” 
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** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young pvets may safely try their strenzth'in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without-danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 


—=e 
STANZA. 


Written in a copy of ‘* Melancholy Hours’ presented to a friend on his 
departure for India. 


When in rich India’s spicy bow’rs 
"Mid sweet flowers thy footsteps roam ; 
The sight of ‘‘ Melancholy Hours,” 
May call thy thoughts to me and home; 
And tho’ perchance it wakea sigh, 
May yet a tedious hour beguile, 
And bring to memory’s treach’rous eye, 
Scenes that once pass'd in Albion's Isle. 
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When seated in the palmy shade 
With bosom light, and spirits gay,— 
Thou'rt question’d by some dark-ey'd maid, 
Of friends and country far away ; 
Oh! then recall the blissful time, 
Thy heart, on Albion’s shore hath known, 
And tell her England's colder clime 
Holds breasts as faithful as her own. 


And though ‘neath India’s. burning sun, 
Passion with fiercer vigour glows, 
In distant Europe there is one 
Who all love’s tender anguish knows 
Who trembles at each blowing gale, 
And weeps thro’ many a stormy night, 
And mourns till thy returning sail 
Once more shall bless her anxious sight. 


Oh, tell her this,—nor quite forget 
The friends thy fcotsteps leave behind, 
She will forgive thesoft regret 
That clouds at times thy cheerful mind : 
And wheresoe’re fate bids thee roam, 
Through seorching clime, or stormy sea 
Let thy heart sometime wander home 
And think on those, who think on thee. 
FLORETTA. 





ANACREONTIC, 


It was the sultry noontide hour 

When Bacchus revelled in his bower ; 

_ And many an Io loudly pealing, 

And mirth-shout shook its leafy ceiling ; 
And drunk Bacchantes in their reeling 
Prest the white Roses with their feet, 
And all the air was rosy sweet. . 
Give me, quoth he, those sickly flowers, 
I'll bathe them in this wine of ours, 


Vor. KII.—No. 66. G 
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| And every pallid cheek of theirs 

| Shall wear the blush this nectar wears. 
Then straight he plunged them in a flood 
Of the red grapes’ luxurious blood ; 
And o’er their snowy leaves was shed 

A deeply-blushing ruby-red, 

The Red Rose since that revelling-hour 
Is sweetest bud in summer-bower ; 
And the brightest, fairest gem 

That decks queen Flora’s diadem. 


XW, 





H 


NIGHT. 


ji Night waves her ebon wand on high, 
| And flings her darksome canopy 
O’er silent ocean, earth, and sky, 
No light appears. 


When her black banner is unfurled, 
Sol from his dazzling empire’s hurled, 
Dissolved is the mourning world 





9 In dewy tears. 


| | But hark—the voice of Luna's heard ; 
Rejoice, Oh Night, to hear my word ; 
The light thy fiat hath deferred, 

} . I will resume. 

| 


Swift through heav'n’s arch the mandate runs, 
And now a sparkling host of Suns 

'» Burst forth, to aid the orb that comes 

To break the gloom, 





But modest Luna seeks a shroud, 
Formed of a pitying fleecy cloud, 

f To hide her beauties from the crowd 

: She is concealed. 
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When lo! rude Boreas’ form appears ; 

He laughs away her timid fears, 

From her meek face the veil he tears— 
| She is revealed. 


And see each object, far and wide, 

Bathed in acold and silvery tide, 

Whose radiance is the pilgrim’s guide 
On his lone way. 


Her mild, effulgent, lovely smile, 

Illumes the Abbey's dreary aisle ; 

The crumbling tower, the mouldering pile 
Reflect each ray. 


The splendour of the moon’s bright beam ; 
- Upon some glassy, mimic stream 
So sweetly plays, the eye might deem 
That heav'n lay there. 


But say, in such an hour as this, 
In such a scene of melting bliss, 
Does not a vow, a sigh, a kiss 
Float on the air? 


Yes, Love assumes supreme controul, 

When Cynthia through the skies doth roll ; 

Then heart for heart, and soul for soul, 
Are lost and won. 


But now the Night her course has run, 
Aurora wakes——=the day's begun ! 





STANZAS TO————— 


Canst thou forget in childhood’s hours, | 
How light the moments flew ? 

When pleasure strew’d our path with flowers, 

- And hope’s bright dream was new? 
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Canst thou forget youth's scenes so blest, 
When hill and dale we rov'd ? 

When friendship fill’d each artless breast 
Ah! could we dream we lov’d ? 


When vouth to riper years had grown, 
And reason fann’'d the flame ;— 
My trembling lip essay'd to own 


The passion none could blame ! 


Oh! then I thought maturer years, 
Would close the bond of youth— 
But love's bright sun has set in tears, 
And false is woman's truth ! 
JULIO. 


——_ 


We do not wish to impose the following on the Public as 
Original, and written for our work (as certain Editors, who 
would fain be supposed all excellence, have lately done ;)—On the 
contrary we beg to premise that it has appeared in print before. 
But we think its chaste beauty will,be admired by our readers who 
may not have seen it, and therefore make no apology for its 
insertion. : 


Written on a blank leaf of “‘ COVPER'S POEMS,” presented, on her 
marriage, toa young lady of high distinction, 


Lady ! were Cowper’s spirit here, 
That sainted spirit sure would breathe 
A fervent wish,—a vow sincere, 
_ And twine them with thy bridal wreath. 
He would not of thy goodness tell, 
(For purest virtue courts the shade ;) 
He would not on thy features dwell, 
(For beauty’s short-lived flower must fade.) 
No! lady !—cease thy modest fears,— 
More pleas'd his artless muse would feel, 
To consecrate the fillial tears, 
Which from thy trembling eyelids steal] 
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To cherish on this joyful day 

The glittering tribute of thy heart, 
For years of mild paternal sway— 

For cares that made thee—what thou art ! 
Then would he pray, that white-rob’d truth, 

And purest bliss,—and joy serene, — 
Blest guardians of thy vernal youth, 

May shield thee thro’ life’s varied scene !— 
But Cowper lives in realms of light, 

Where kindred seraphs ceaseless sing 5 
Far other hands this wreath unite,— 

Far other hands this off ring bring— 
Yet lady! thou wilt not disdain,— 

(Tis all th’ unpractis’d muse can give,) _ 
T’ accept this rudely-warbled strain, 

‘And let it bound with Cowper's live. 
These volumes too, I fondly ween, 

May, for their author's sake, be priz’d, 
When thine own hearth shall match the scene 

By Weston’s bard immortaliz’d. 
For sure thou lov'st domestic joys, 

And hours of intimate delight,— 
And days retir'd from vulgar noise, 

And converse bland that cheats the night. 
Such joys be thine,—be /is, and still 

In heart united as in hands, 
Blessing, and blest; may each fulfil 

The glorious task your place demands ; 
Lights of the world ! may each dispense, 

New lustre thro’ your ample sphere ;— 
And very late be summon’d hence, 

To shine thro’ Heav'n’s eternal year !— 





RURAL LIFE. 


From Phebus’ throne the darting rays 
Beam fiercer,—and the lengthen'd days' 
Proclaim the coming season near 

When earth its gayest dress shall wear ; 
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And decked in Summer's mantle, vie 
With boastful Iris of the sky : 

When in the ample gardens round, 
The artist lets no weed be found, 

Now in his skillful hand he bears 

The pruning hook, or shaping shears ; 
And now to form the arbour twines 
The jessamine with the curling vines. 
See struggling here and there a rose, 
Its blushing beauties to disclose ; 

And scatter'd round, in rude array, 
The earlier flowers their charms display, 
Each riv’let’s mossy bank to grace, 
And dapple o'er earth's verdant face. 
The ploughman trudges o'er the plain, 
And whistles forth an artless strain ; 
He smiling views the rising corn— 

A pleasing glow his cheeks adorn, 

To see the forward crops appear 

As earnest of the fertile year. 

Perch’d upon the quiv'ring spray, 
Each feather'’d songster’s gentle lay 
Invites his chosen mate to prove 

The rapturous sweets of mutual love. 
When travelling to the destined west, 
To rest on Thetis rosy breast, 
Declining Pheebus we behold | 

Makes every cottage glass, seem gold. 
Whist round the farmer's cleanly house, 
In jocund mood, the swains carouse ; 
Some to the appointed green resort, 
And with the merry lasses sport. 
Their rural lives more happy are 

Than those oppressed with state and care ; 
Unconscious of the curse of wealth, 
They prove that exercise is health. 


SANGRADO. 
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Cheatvicat ioastislttein. 








‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria douis.”’ 








CLAUDIAN. 
KING’S THEATRE, 
1818. 
Jan. 10. Griselda—Le Depart de Sancho Panza—£tius et Fulvie. Pa 
13. Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 
—— 17. Le Nozze di: -Figaro—Divertissement Ibid. 
— 20. Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 
=e 94, Ibid. Ibid. Ibid, 
—_—— 27. Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 


SE 
LA GRISELDA. 


Saturday, January 10.—This House opened on this night for 
the season with Paer’s Opera, ‘‘ La Griselda,” which is the best 
work, both in point of melody and construction, of all this Au- 
- thor’s compositions that are known to us, except “ L’Agnese,” 
the opera which produced such an extraordinary effect last spring. 
«« Griselda” is now cast in nearly the same manner as last season, 
with a slight-alteration in the subordinate parts, and upon the 
whole, was performed with good effect. The performers engaged 
for this establishment at present are the sameas last year, with the 
exception of Madam Camporese. How the absence of this ad- 
mirable singer and actress is to-be supplied we cannot foresee ; 
we believe that Eurupe cannot furnish another to fill her place, 
and we fear that the characters of Donna Anna, Agnese, Susanna, 
&c. will lose no small portion of their charm this season, for 
want of their former excellent representative. 

A superb chandelier, lighted with gas, is now suspended Scien 
the cieling, and illumines the Theatre, in lieu of the lustres and. 
wax candles, Its form is beautiful, and the disposition of the 
thousands of brilliant cut beads produce the finest possible effect. 
We are sorry to say, that we cannot express any aii of 
the painted cieling. 


The new dancers were exhibited in a Divertissement and a Bal- 








=_ 
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let, which appear to have been got up hastily for the purpose by 
M. Favier, the new ballet-master. Except M. Baptiste and Ma- 
demoiselle Milanie, the principal dancers arenew. The old, how- 
ever, maintain an undisputed superiority of talent. 














Mademoiselle Copere is a tall and elegant figure, with a fine and 


animated face. Her style is good, and her execution, though not. 


of the most perfect school, is graceful. Mademoiselle Le Breton 
has not to boast the same beauty of face or figure, but she. is 
powerful and firm in her pirouette—and these two, in a pas de 
trois with M. Baptiste (which was the best movement in the Bal- 
let) displayed very considerable ability, and were well received. 
M. Hullin is a young man of great elasticity, and promises to be 


a favourite ; but he had .no favourable occasion for the display of . 


his talents. The Ballet was led by Mr. Ireland, instead of the 
powerful and masterly leader of last season, Mr. Mori, who, we 
Jament to say, has retired. 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


Saturday, January 17.—This admirable opera of Mozart's was 
performed here this evening, upon which occasion a debutante ap- 
peared in the character of La Contessa. Miss Corri, the young 
lady thus introduced, is the daughter of a musical professor of 
eminence, who has, for a long series of years been established in 
Edinburgh. After having a good foundation in science laid by 
her father, which is very apparent, she received instructions from 
Mr. Braham, and latterly has been with madam Catalani, with 
whom she has been travelling and performing during the last two 
years. Miss Corri is gifted with a rich and powerful voice, of 
considerable compass, its chief strength and fulness seem to be in 


the middle tones, but when the intimidating effects of a first ap- 


pearance are removed, perhaps the higher notes may be found 
equal to the rest. Her intonation is perfect, a quality of vital 
importance in a singer ; her taste,though certainly not perfect, is 
much better—that is to say, less exuberant than we expected to find 
it, taking her last model into consideration: but upon this point we 
must recommend further retrenchment,and a more strict adherence 
to the passages as written by Mozart, an author who generally 
wrote all that he intended to be performed. When this young 


sie, 
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and very promising singer shall have gained more strength and 
experience, she will improve likewise in her sostenuto, or power 
of sustaining her notes, in which she is at present, somewhat de- 
fective; but this too may have arisen from her anxiety; she will 
also avoid that sudden forte and piano in her voice, which were 
too strongly marked on this occasion. 

Miss Corri’s appearance, full of an engaging but not disqualify- 
ing modesty, is highly interesting ; and her action, though un- 
pretending, is not incorrect. Had she made the tour of the Ita- 
lian cities, performed at each, as is usual, and become accustomed 
to the delivery of her vgice in a large theatre, and to the habits of 
the stage, her success here would have assumed a more decided 
character. She was received with the most unbounded applause. 

In assigning to Madame Fodor the part of Susanna, a palpable 
error has been committed ; she performed that of the Countess 
jast year in a most delightful manner, and pleased every body ; 
but the character which is now allotted to her, is not calculated 
for her powers,—it is all spirit, and little corporeal. In adapting 
the exquisite comedy of ‘* Beaumarchais’’ to the lyric stage, Da 
Ponte has preserved as much as was possible of the original; the 
airy, the witty, the half-intriguing soubretie, Susanne, is not lost 
in the translation into Italian, but much of this was surrendered 
in this representation. Madame Fodor is not to be blamed for 
this, she cannot be expected to represent all characters equally 
well, and such portion of it as she could command, the singing, 
was unexceptionable. 

Signor Ambrogetti appeared for the first time this season, and 
was welcomed in a manner that we have seldom witnessed in this 
or any other Theatre ; he was almost overcome by the applause, 
but soon recovered himself, and went through his part with the 
ulmost spirit and propriety. With the foregoing exceptions, the 
Opera is cast in the same manner as last year, Miss Mori taking 
the part of the Page, in lieu of Mad. Pasta, who is now in Italy. 
Miss Mori sings with taste—and we hope she will take courage, 
and act as well as sing with spirit. 


VoL. XII.—No., 66. Hi 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 





1817. 

Dec. 26. George Barnwell—Harlequin’s Vision, or the Feast of the Statue. 

27. Orvonoko—Ihid. 

29. Hypocrite—Ibid. 

30. Lilliput—Irish Widow ; (Widow Brady, Miss Hart, first appear- 
ance.)—Ibid. 

31. Ibid—Falls of Clyde—Ibid. 
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1318. 

Jan. 1. Ibid—Ibid—!bid. 

- Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 

. Richard, Duke of York.—Ihbid. 

. Ibid—Ibid. 

. Lilliput—Tale of Mystery—Ibid. 

. Ibid. —Irish Widow ; Kecksey, Mr. Knight; Zhomas, Mr. Dowton 

—Ibid. ° 

8. New Way to Pay old Debts—Ibid. 

9. Hypocrite—Ibid. 

10. Richard, Duke of York—Ibid. 

12. Richard the Third—lIbid. 

13. John Bull—Ibid. 

14. Lilliput—Tale of Mystery—Ibid. 

15. Richard, Duke of York—Ibid. f| 

. Lilliput—Children in the Wood; Walter, Mr. H. Johnston; Ga- _  % 
briel, Mr. Harley—Ibid. 

17. Town and Country ; Rosalie, Mrs. Robinson—Ibid. 

19. Macbeth—Ibid. 

20. Belle’s Stratagem ; Letitia Hardy, Miss Smithson—Ibid. 

21. Lillippt—Harlequin’s Vision—No Song no Supper. 

22. Iron Chest—Harlequin’s Vision—Ibid. 

23. Lilliput—Children in the Wood—lbid. 

24. A New Way to Pay old Debts—Ibid. 

26. Hamlet; (Ophelia, Miss Cubitt)—1]bid. 

27. Belle’s Stratagem—Ibid. 

28. Lilliput—The Turret Clock ; Don Bazilio, Mr. Gattie, ies 
Mr. R. Fhillips, Col. Montravers, Mr. Penley, Cartouch, Mr, Har- , 
ley, Don Pedro, Mr. Powell, Cucchiilo, Mr. Oxberrv, Roalava, Mr. # 
T. P. Cooke, Gomez, Mr. Smith, Vasquez, Mr. J. Smith, Robbers, 
Messrs. Woolf and Cooke, Jerena, Miss Ivers, Donna Casella, 
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Mrs. Harlowe, Rosella, Mrs. Alsop, Ursulen, Miss Cooke, Jaquet, + 

Mrs. Coveney, Fillippa, Mrs. Maddocks—lIbid. fe 

—— 29. Town and Country ; Z'rot, Mr. Gattie—Turret Clock. 3 
HARLEQUIN’S VISION. 

Friday, December 26.—A new Pantomimic Romance, entitled i 
“Harlequin’s Vision; or, the Feast of the Statue,” succeeded i 
the tragedy of ‘* George Barnwell.” 4 


It is founded on the story of Don Juan, and comprises the leading features 
of that celebrated libertine ; but it differs from the original in this, that the 
whole is supposed to be a dream, which Mercury has conjured up in order to Be 
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warn Don Juan from his evil courses, The pantomime commences with a view 
of the council hall of Pluto, which is exceedingly well painted, and has a no- 
vel and Striking effect. The father of Don Juan appears before the infernal 
tribunal—and_in consequence of his earnest prayer, Mercury is dispatched 
to earth, and proceeds to Don Juan's garden, whom he discovers, ‘ in his 
flow’r-woven arbour,’’ sleeping away the fumes of his last debauch. He 
waves his caduceus over the head of Don Juan, and produces the extraor- 
dinary dream, which forms the business of the pantomime. Don Juan, 
alias Harlequin in imagination, murders the Commandant—flies his country 
—makes love to all the women he mects—and is, finally, surprised at a feast, 
by the Commandant’s ghost. He is taken across the Styx by that ‘‘ grim 
ferryman, whom pvuets talk of’—and is about to be consigned to the Tarta- 
rian gulph, when Mercury appears and dissolves the charm. The astonished 


Don Juan awakes, and finds. ** *twas but adream.’’ It has, however, such 


a powerful effect on his mind, that he repents of his former follies—begs 
forgiveness of his wife, Donna Elvira, whom he had abandoned—and, accom- 
panied by her, proceeds to the Palace of Pleasure, where all the Heathen 
gods and goddesses receive the happy pair with shouts df congratulation. 
Much fancy is displayed in the arrangement of this panto- 
mime. The scenery is beautiful, and the tricks amusing. 
Amongst the best tricks in the piece was the transformation of 
an old woman into a table and a couple of chairs. The transfor- 
mation of a chest into a sofa, on which the Clown seats himself, 
and which is immediately afterwards converted into a kitchen- 
grate, with a fire brisk!y burning in it, which gives the Clown 
an unpleasing hint, a posteriori, was also cleverly executed. A 
tournament scene, in which the combatants are deprived of their 
head and legs displayed considerable ingenuity. The Clown 
formed a sort of army out of the disjointed materials, by placing a 
head on each pair of legs, and setting the trunks upright: This 
extraordinary battalion, one-half consisting of heads and legs, the 
other of bodies and thighs, paddled off the stage with more gravity 
than grace. The public were, on this occasion, gratified with two 
Harlequins and two Columbines. The former were represented 
by Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Hartland, the latter by Miss Tree and 
Miss Valancy. They displayed unwearied activity throughout the 
evening—and entered into the spirit of the entertainment so com- 
pletely, that the bustle of the scene was never suffered to subside. 
Miss Valancy danced a lively pas seul ina very animated and 
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graceful manner. Mr. Paulo’s Clown is excellent. He went 
through the various comic evolutions, which form the essence of 
the character, with extraordinary vigour. The music, by Mr. 
G, Lanza, is composed in a better style than generally charac- 
terises pantomime music. It is, we think, of too refined a des- 
cription to please the lovers of pantomime—who are rarely con- 
tented unless the trumpet, bassoon, trombone, and double-drum, 
are constantly in requisition.—The Pantomime was well received 
by a very crowded audience. 


LILLIPUT. 


Tuesday, December 30—The Dramatic Romance of ‘* Lilliput” 
was performed as a first piece, and the interest it excited was such 
as to promise a long continuance of the approbation with which 
it was originally received by the public. Indeed, when we consider 
that theeurprising child, whose talents are the chief support of 
the entertainment, has not yet completed her seventh year, the won- 
ders of trick and transformation must decline beneath the su- 
perior influente of an intellectual prodigy. We perceived that 
she introduced a new reading, as it is technically called into her 
Richard last night. When in the rage of disappointment the 
tyrant orders that young Stanley's head should be struck off as a 
punishment for his father’s desertion, he is advised to postpone it 
until the battle is over. ‘* After the battle let young Stanley 
die.”” The answer of Richard is—‘‘ Well, after be it:’ which, 
according to the general usage of the stage at present, is delivered 
in a hurried impetuous tone. The child, however, upon this oc- 
casion, received the advice in the first instance with.a start of in- 
dignation, but soon relaxed into a smile, and in atone of com- 
pliment replied, ‘‘ Well, after be it.” Thus, by one judicious 
stroke, the rage and craft of the tyrant were exhibited almost at 
the same moment to the audience. 


THE IRISH WIDOW. 


The farce of ‘‘ The Irish Widow” succeeded, and was chiefly 
remarkable for the introduction of a young lady, whose name we 
understand is Hart, in the character of Widow Brady. Her 
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_ countenance is interesting and her figure graceful. Her voice is 


rather weak for so large a Theatre, or perhaps was not suffi- 
ciently exerted. The brogue in which she’ spoke was not broad 
enough for acaricature, nor do we think it was in all instances 
correctly exemplified : but the spirit and vivacity with which she 


_ pourtrayed the gay Widow, compensated for all the imperfections 


with which she can be fairly charged. We have seldom seen a 
female look so well'in the male dress, or move with such ease 


~ and freedom in that embarrassing disguise; nor have we often 
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witnessed an individual of that sex adopt, with such propriety and 
felicity of humour, and hectoring tone,and attitudes that belong 
to man. She was applauded a good deal in this part of her pers 
formance, and with great justice. The character however is not 
only of an inferior cast, but ‘it stands too much alone in the 
drama to afford a fair specimen of the talents which are likely to 
be generally useful on the stage.—We cannot speak with the same 
pleasure of her exccution of the song. 


THE BELLES’ STRATAGEM. 


Tuesday, Junuary 20.—This play was revived on this evening ta 
introduce a young lady of the name of Smithson, from the Dub- 
lin Theatre, her first appearance in London, in the part: of Letitia 
Hardy.» This character seems to be a great favourite with our fair 
debutantes. Letitia, though intended for a modest, sensible fe- 
male, adopts the most foolish and impudent scheme that ever en- 
tered the head of a woman impatient of the single state. But we 
must not quarrel with her speculation altogether, as it is the 
source of some variety, and is still further justified by success.— 
After disgusting her lover with the effrontery of a Hoyden, she re- 
calls and secures him as a fine lady, by the persuasion of her pan- 
tomime, for there is nothing in the dialogue to countenance her 
-Claims to that character. But whatever may be objected against 
the consistency of Letitia, or the unaccountable ductility of Dori- 
court, the play itselfis written in a manner sv lively and agreeable, 
that an immediate and favourable compromise takes place between 
the judgment it provokes and the pleasure it gives rise to. Miss 
Smithson, is tall and well formed ; and her countenance is hand- 
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some. The chief objection which we felt to her performance ap- 
plies to the awkward part of the character, which perhaps, upon 
the whole, she performed the best—we allude to the broad comic 
part. This appeared to us, in some instances, a little overacted ; 
it was, however conceived and executed with spirit. The speaking 
voice is rather distinct than powerful, and she gave the song of 
«* Where are you going, my pretty maid,” ina style more remark- 
able for humour than sweetness. The Minuet de la Cour was sub- 
stituted for the song at the masquerade, and in it her fine figure 
and graceful movements were displayed to advantage. We ob- 
served with regret that two changes were made in the distribution 
of the other characters, for which it would be difficult to state 
any satisfactory reason. Mrs. Robinson performed the part of 
Lady Frances Touchwood in the room of Mrs. Orger, whose unaf- 
fected guiety and dignified simplicity had, we thought, established 
her in possession. Mr. Stanley, as Doricourt, supplic« the place 
of Mr. Rae, but with less of that air which marks the travelled 
gentleman, and generally with less effect. These are not only gra- 
tuitous changes, but changes for the worse: without serving the 
art, they operate to disappoint the public. Mr. Dowton’s Hardy 
was, of course, admirable, and the play was announced for re- 
petition with applause. 


THE TURRET CLOCK. 


Wednesday, January 28.—A new melo-drama so called was per- 
formed this evening, for the first time. The following is an out- 
line of the plot :— 


Colonel Montravers, a young English officer is in love with Merina 
“the beautiful daughter of a Spanish Don, of great wealth and influence. 
An elopement is agreed upon between the parties, and the hour fixed when the 
fair fugitive is to quit her father’s house, and confide in the love and honour 
of asoldier. There is, however, another suitor in the way. Don Alvaro 
a wealthy Nobleman, advanced in years, is expected every moment, and 
he has her father’s approbation. But there is still another obstacle be- 
tween our lovers and success. A band of robbers infest the neighbourhood ; 
and while Montravers is on his way to keep his appointment, he rescues a 
stranger, who proves to be his rival. After much persuasion, he enters bis 
lover’s house, with his rival and her father, a few moments before she makes 
her escape, as was previously concerted. While they converse the turret 
clock strikes. A’crina is missed, and her father offers to grant any reward 
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that may be named by the person fortunate enough to find her. Montravers ; 
rushes out in pursuit. Inthe meanwhile Verina is encountered by the rob- 
bers, who take from her a precious necklace, after which they abandon her in 
the wood. Here she meets with a shepherd travelling to the next village, to 
hire as a servant with the widow of the Alcalde lately deceased. She purchases 
the clothes he had provided for the occasion, and thus equipped sets forward to 
the same destination. The arrival in the village is marked by an extraordi- 
nary circumstance. The people want a new Alcalde; no candidate for the 
office appears, and by a local custom it is provided, that under those circum- 
stances, the first stranger who arrives is coinpelled to accept the office. Nerina 
is the first to arrive. While these events are in progress, Montravers meets 
the robher who had plundered his beloved of the necklace ; he recognizes the | 
property, and supposing her to have been murdered by the villain, encounters 
him in single combat, conquers him, and leaves him for dead. He is imme- 
diately seized by the officers of justice for the act, and brought to answer it 
before the new-appointed Alcalde. His mistress is, of course, a lenient and 
partial Judge, but her arguments fail to release him, until the supposed mur- 
, dered person is brought into court, charged with another robbery. ,The father 

— makes his appearance at the same time. She throws off her disguise, acknow- 
“ ledges her sex, implores her father, embraces her lover, and is married with 
all the expedition that characterizes that ceremony on the stage. 

The best we can say of the dialogue of this little piece is, that 
it is free from affectation, and that is no small praise. The situa- 
tions are highly interesting. In our opinion, the music is ex- 
tremely well adapted to the spirit of the piece, being lively and 
agreeable. The performers exerted themselves with great success. 
Miss Ivers displayed much feeling in her delivery of some of the 


roe Nana 


passages ; but the beauty of her appearance in the dress of.either 
sex was sufficient to convert criticism into admiration—There 
"was some disapprobation manifested in the course of the perform- 
ance; but the applause predominated ; and, upon the whole, we 


__ are disposed to anticipate a very successful run in favour of ‘ The 
* Turret Clock.” | 





—_—. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. . . 








1817. 
Dec, 26. George Barnwell—Harlequin Gulliver, or the Flying Island. 
—— 27. Guy Mannering—Ibid. 

—— 29. Apostate—Ibid. 

—— 30. Guy Mannering—Ibid. 

—— 31. She Stoops to Conquer—Ibid. 
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Jan. 1. Retribution, or the Chieftain’s Daughter ; Paranes, (King of Per- 
sia,) Mr. Young, Chosroo, Mr. Macready, Hamed, Mr. C. Kemble, 
Abdar, Mr. Egerton, Hafir, Mr. Abbott, Suthes, Mr. Terry, Soh- 


rab, Mr. Counor, Kobad, Mr. Comer, Devah, Mr. Jefferies, Zim- . 


ra, Miss O' Neill—Ibid. 
2. Ibid —Ibid. 
3. Guy Mannering—lbid. 
5. Retribution—lI bid. 
6. Guy Mannering—tbid. 
7. Twelfth Night; Viola, Miss Brunton—Ibid. 
. Artaxerxes—Husbands and Wives—Ibid. 
9. Retribution—Ibid. 
10. Guy Mannering—Ibid. 
12. Ketribution—lIbid. 
13. Guy Mannering—Ibid. 
14. Pomt of Honour ; Bertha, Miss O’Neill—Harlequin Gulliver—Hus- 
bands and Wives. 
15. Artaxerxes—Three Miles from Paris ; The Colonel, ‘Mr. Jefferies, 
Motley, Mr. Denning, Widow Welcome, Mrs. Davenport, Louisa, 
Miss Matthews, abet, Miss Healy—Harlequin Gulliver. 
16. Retribution—Ibid. 
17. Guy Mannering—Ibid. 
19. Point of Honour—Three Miles from Paris—t!bid. 
20. Guy Mannering; Lucy Bertram, Mrs. Garrick—Ibid. 
21. Retribution—Ibid. 
22. Twelfth Night—Ibid. 
23. Point of Honour—Three Miles from Paris—Ibid. 
24. Guy Manneriug—Ibid. 
26. Point of Honour—Bombastes Furioso—] bid. 
27. Guy Mannering—Ibid. 
28. She Stoops to Conquer—Ibid. 
29. Point of Honour—Three Miles from Paris—Ibid. 
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HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 


Friday, December 26.—A new pantomime followed ‘* George 
Barnwell,” called ‘ Harlequin Gulliver; or, the Flying Island.”"— 
All our readers young and old, who have read the celebrated 
Dean Swift’s amusing and satirical voyages to the islands of La- 
puta, Lilliput, Brobdingnag, and Glubbdubdrib, need not be 
told that Gulliver’s Travels furnished the ground-work, of this 
pantomimic entertainment. 

The performance opens with a fine sea view and storm, displaying Gulliver 
on a barren rock, from which he is removed by the happy intervention of the 
flying island. He is then seen at the Island of Laputa, and the humour of 
this part of the piece is kept irresistably alive by a grand procession of the 
Royal House of Lilliput, and the Lilliputian army, whose correct evolutions 
drew down universal applause. Gulliver (afterwards Harlequin), Bologna, 
carries off the Princess Rhomboidilla (afterwards Columbine), Miss F. Dennett, 
and they are protected by astrologers, who confine them in a terrestrial globe, 
and afterwards by a talismanic operation bring them again into human life, 
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vut of the different signs of the Zodiac, as they revolve in their several orbits. 
Harlequin from Sagittarius, Columbine from Virgo, Laputa’s Emperor from 
the Kam, and the Minister creeps backward from the Crab. 


Grimaldi, who plays, successively Lord Chancellor of Laputa, 
and Clown, has a great share of business on his hands. He sets 
fire to the palace, and assists as our young readers are aware of, 
in extinguishing the conflagration. He has also a duet witha 
cock canary bird, which is an excellent parody on “ Say, little 
foolish fluttering thing,”’ in the ‘* Padlock,” and was encored.— 
It would be rather an excursive, and not perhaps a very intelligi- 
ble range, to follow this pantomime through all its windings 
some of them have no connection with the story on which it is 
founded, and are introduced for the sake of having a few hu- 
mourous ovations on the dresses, the habits, and waltzing of our 
French neighbours, and for the purpose of showing some excel- 
lent mechanical deceptions and tranformations. Gulliver's inter- 
course with the people of Brobdingnag is briefly introduced, and 
the appearance on the stage of this Patagonian race, immediately 
after the exhibition of Lilliputian size and symmetry, occasioned 
overwhelming merriment. The Miss Dennetts introduced a pas 


s 
ta 


des trois with great taste—it was loudly encored. The whole con- 

- cludes with a grand fiery temple, which is executed in the most 

; brilliant and magnificent style. The scenery of the pantomime 

“is painted with taste, The views of the French and English 

coasts are admirable. The machinery worked better than is ge- 

nerally the case on first nights of representation, and the piece 
~ went off with great eclat. 


Nad ere eet ae 


RETRIBUTION. 


--—s—* Thursday, January 1.—A new Tragedy,’ called ‘‘ Retribution ; 
or the Chieftain’s Daughter,” was performed for the first time, 
and received very favourably by the audience; though we must 
confess that we are far from entertaining a high opinion of its 
| merits. It is said to be the production of a young gentleman of 
_ the name of Dillon. We lay before our readers the following ac- 
count of the plot :—_ 






The date of the tragedy is supposed to be in the fourth century ; the scene is 
laid in the Royal Palace of Chesiphon, the then capital of the Persian domi- 
Vor. XII.—No. 66. I 
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nions, and the time represented is two days. The piece opens on the anni- 


versary of the accession of Varanes to the throne ; his eldest sou, Chosroo, 
returns triumphant from an expedition against one of the rude tribes 
which inhabit the Carpuchian mountains; among the captives is the chief- 
tain of the tribe Luthes, whose daughter Zimra had been previously carried 
off by Chosroo, but had been rescucd from him, and was now protected 
and concealed by Hamed, the younger brother of Chosroo. These two bro- 
thers now dispute, and successively obtain possession of the captive chieftain 
and his daughter. They are delivered by /’aranes to his virtuous son Hamed, 
but are again forcibly seized by Chosrvo, who is found to possess 


s a strong and 
mysterious hold over the actions of his father, which arises from his know- 
ledge of some fearful crime, of which the latter has been guilty. 

The vivlence of Chosroo against the captives, and his latent designs of 
treason against the throne, are discovered by Faranes, who seeks Chosroo, 
when surrounded by his armed slaves, awes him into temporary fear, and 
commands him to desist from his purpose ; Chosv00, however, whose love is 
indignantly rejected by Zimra, confines her and her father in separate 
dungeons. . 

Hafiz, with his father Abdas, and the king’s chamberlain Sokrab, had, 
in the previous part of the play, found Varanes senseless, and on his reco- 
very had heard fall from him frantic expressions which convinces the former 
of these, Hajiz, an impetuous young man, that VYuranes had mounted the 
throne by the murder of his brother and predecessor, Sapor; he insults Ha- 
med with the charge, who flying to his father, Varanes, to inquire into its 
truth, finds it confirmed. Hamed, found by Chosroo standing over his faint- 
ing father, is now charged by him with the murder of Varanes, whose body 
is carried off. Hamed, together with Suthes, charged also w'th treasonable 
designs, are on the point of being led to execution, notwithstanding the pray 
ers and entreaties of Zimra, when it was found that the body, brought in as 
that of the king, is, in fact, that of a slave, who had been commissioned by 
Chosroo to destroy him; the life of the king having been saved by Hafiz, 
while endeavouring to rescue Suthes and Zimra. Varanes now re-appears, 
orders Chosroo to execution ; discovers ‘* Retribution’’ for his own crime in 
the misconduct and guilt of his son, and dies exhausted and heart-broken. 
Hamed and Zimra mount together the throne of Persia, and the curtain falls. 


It will be seen that the style of this production, is of to 
florid a cast, but we are happy to have an opportunity of 
remarking, on the other hand, that its adventures are sometimes 
successful; that there is some poetry to be found, particularly in 
the first act; and that, though the general effect is to offend the 
taste, there are occasional proofs of talent which reflect credit upon 
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the author. The plot is not remarkable for striking situations, 
though some of them are not without interest. ‘The story is not 


connected with much art ; and in many instances the action is 
suffered to stand still while the persons are occupied in narrative. 
This was particularly apparent in the second act, where there is 
little or nothing done to advance the progress of the drama. The 
three acts that succeed retrieve the interest, and the fifth, in 
particular, is busy and eventful. Of the catastrophe, we ina- 
gine that there will be some difference of opinion. Those opi- 
nions will be favourable or unfavourable, according as the slaugh- 
ter and surprise of the German school may stand in the estima- 
tion of him who judges. For our own parts, we think that the 
German model is too perceptible in the general texture of the 
plot and characters. A king who had killed his own brother; a 
son who conspires both against father and brother, and sentences 
the latter to death unjustly ; nay, who curses his father on being 
justly sentenced to death by him, present too many attrocities in 
the course of a single play to suit a theatrical digestion lesg 
powerful and voracious than that of our northern neighbours. - 
The performers exerted themselves as usual. 


POINT OF HONOUR. 


Wednesday, January 14.—This revived play is a translation, or 
rather an adaptation from the French, executed by Mr. C. Kem- 
ble, and performed originally at the Haymarket Theatre. The 
reception which it met was of the most favourable kind, there 
was not only great applause expressed in the usual way, which 
must be acknowledged to furnish no infallible criterion, but there 
was that less questionable symptom of success which is expressed 
by tears and agitation on the part of those who, though they do | 
not profess the office of criticism, are, after all, the supreme 
judges of every dramatic effort. In fact, we have seldom seena | 
house so strongly affected. It must occur to all who are acquainte 
ed with the piece, that its success, in the present instance, is ra- 
ther to be ascribed to the talents of the performers, than to any 
great vigour of writing exhibited in the production itself, 
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THREE MILES FROM PARIS. 


Tuesday, January 15.—After the performance of the serious 
opera of “‘ Artaxerxes,”” a new dramatic piece in one act, called 
“¢ Three Miles from Paris,” was represented for the first time; it is 
one of those trifles which are protected by their insignificance, 
against serious criticism, The object of it was to exhibit Mr. 
Denning ina variety of characters, The plot of the present com- 
position is simply this :— 


Motley, the servant of Colonel Jefferies, falls in love with Louisa, the 
daughter of a rich widow, who keeps a tavern at the distance deseribed 
in the title from the French Metropolis. His great object is to convey a 
letter to his beloved, for which purpose he assumes the characters of a 
French courier, an English grenadier, atourist, and a sailor. The aunt, 
the Widow Welcome is always present at their interviews, and detects every 
attempt but the last. Jack Tar, by climbing up the sign-post, and throw- 
ing down his hat which he requests the aunt to pick up, secures an oppor- 
tunity to hand the letter to Louisa, who happens most fortunately to be 
seated in the adjoining window. His master arrives at thie critical juncture, 
and the parties are married with full consent. 


’ The dialogue is not without liveliness, nor was the performance 
of Mr. Denning destitute of the same quality. The French 
Courier was, in our opinion, his best attempt—it was much ap- 
plauded. The other parts were spirited, but we doubt whether 
they were so strongly distinguished as dramatic truth required. 
Mr. Denning is s good bustling actor, but we neither think his 
voice has sufficient variety, nor his conception of character of suffi- 
cient extent and pliancy to entitle him to the highest praise in the 
walk he has undertaken. The piece was sustained in its progress 
by a good deal of applause. 








MINOR DRAMA. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Theatre for the last month, has had overflowing audiences, attracted 
by the very laughable extravaganza, yclept ‘‘ Giovanni in London,” or a se- 
que] to the history of that immoral but immortal Don, exhibiting bis amorous 
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_ OE 
adventures in London, where he arrives, after having been kicked out of the 
infernal regions for conduct that shocked its inhabitants. The piece is well 
got up; and the characters are admirably filled. Miss Burrell, as Giovanni, 
plays with uncommon spirit, and sings the numerous parodies allotted to her 
with a scientific skill and compass of voice, that calls for repeated encores. 
Miss Tunstall sings a parody on ‘‘ Cease your funning,” 





in a manner that 
makes us regret she has not a better field for the display of her abilities.— 


Miss Beaumont, a sweet-looking girl, acquits herself in a short air greatly to 
our satisfaction; and Mr. Keeley, a young but very promising candidate for 


theatrical honours, performs the part of Leperedlo with great vivacity and 
humour, 





EAST LONDON THEATRE. 

«¢ Guy Mannering’’ has been as productive at this Theatre as at Covent- 
garden ; and with a few exceptions, it is as well performed. Mr, Howard, as 
Henry Bertram, particularly distinguished himself. Herring and Gilbert 
were irresistibly amusing as Dandie Dinmont and Dominie Sampson, 
Mrs, Waring’s MegMerrilies was a highly-finished portraiture of the terrific 
gypsey. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

Mr. Dibdin has commenced his Winter Season with the most brilliant suc- 
cess. He has dramatised the classical novel of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” with admi- 
rable skill ; and the actors have kept full pace with his exertions, for never doe 
we remember to have seen a performance so unique. Miss Jonas has been 
added to the establishment, a young lady of rare acquirements in the vocal 
department, and possessing a voice of most sweet melody. In the second act 
she introduced the sung of the ‘‘ Mocking Bird,” yet though it was raptu- 
rously received, we think a hunting song would have been better suited to the 
scene. Messrs. Huntley, Fitzwilliam, and Fawcett, particularly distinguished 
themselves ; but it would be unpardonable in us, after the exquisite treat we 
received from Mrs. Brookes’s personifieation of Mrs. Honour, to close our re- 
marks without saying, that we never witnessed a character rendered more 


irresistibly comic, There was besides a perfect keeping throughout it, that 
no actress of the present day could excel. 








PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 








BICESTER. 


This Town has been lately enlivened by a very respeetable company of co- 
medians, the ehief of whom are Messrs, Goddard, Sanson, Gordon, aad 
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i | Westbury, and Misses Goddard and Flynn. ‘* The Slave,’’ ‘Guy Manner- 

ing,” *‘ Inkle and Yarico,”’ and several other musical pieces, have been got up 
in a style that would do credit to a London Theatre. Mr. Goddard, the ma- 
nager, takes the chief tragic characters ; and is an able representative of 
Gambia, Inkle, Meg Merrilies, and Qverreach. Mr. Sanson has a good tenor 
voice, which resembles Pearman’s ina slight degree. Mr. Gordon is a tole- 


| rable Dominie Sampson; and Miss Flyun is an excellent Zerlinda, 
! 





I cannot speak highly of the tragic efforts of our company; but upon the 
} whole, they merit encouragement, and attract crowded houses nightly. 


wt : H. T. 





SUNDERLAND. 





f 

| 
itt January 13.—This Theatre opened for the annual season on the 7th instant, 

| with the comedy of ‘‘ The Poor Gentleman,” and the afterpiece of “* Incog,’’ 
Mr. Faulkner’s poor gentleman was ‘ rich indeed.’’ He looked and played 
the part admirably 5 and in any of our best theatres he would add more to his 
7 professional reputation, by the performance of this single character, than he 
: 
{ 


would gain by assuming the gaudy trappings of heroes or of kings. In the 
farce, Mrs. Rayner surprised her auditors by her personation of Fanny Dizon, 
who were not aware that she possessed such abilities, This lady deserves future 


Se 


notice. The company is constituted by the same members as last year, with 


— abe one 


one exception, but that exception is astrong one. Mr. Neville, ‘* the actor 
of all work,’”’ has seceded ; and Mr. Harvey has become his successor. This 


eS — a 


gentleman has not been long enough as yet to authorise a regular critique ; 
but still he has been seen sufficiently to warrant an assertion that he is greatly 
inferior to his predecessor. The comedy of ‘‘ The Touchstone” was well- 
} acted on Friday, the first fashionable night ; if Mrs. Faulkner be excepted, in 
the pretty Dinah. The character does not belong to her; it sits as badly on 
her as the coat of Stephen Kemble would on Ben Sheriffe. This lady is like 
her husband ; she pleases most in declamatory characters. Mr. Lee has evi- : 
t dently improved since last season ; in this piece, he had both the dress and ad- 
dress of a geutleman. The ‘* Chip of the Old Block’”’ followed; and had it 
not been for the known continued risibility which Mr. Rayner creates in the 
village cooper, the writer of this article would not have stayed to see it. His 
** Nightingale Club” is only equalled by his narrative of ‘* Tommy Stull,” 


i which is, indeed, an excellent burlesque on the pathetie, and convulsed the 

; | whole house with laughter. The company, though evidently weakened by the 

| loss alluded to, is still such as to merit the support of the town; and it is to 
Z i be hoped the town will enable the managers to strengthen rather than weaken 
i | it ; for if men, like Neville, Rayner, and Williams quit it, there is little pros- e 


) pect of their places being so well filled in future. 
A TQOWNSMAN. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Miss Kelly has seceded from Drury-lane Theatre, and is now performing in 
Dublin. As many of our readers, are, no doubt, anxious to know what could 
have induced her to act so ill-advisedly, we shall endeavour to gratify them 
with the particulars. Miss Kelly, we understand, was called upon by the 
Committee to perform a part written expressly for her powers, which she re- 
fused, alledging in excuse that she had promised Mr. Arnold, to perform a 
part of the self same nature, next summer, at the English Opera ; the Com- 
mittee ‘remonstrated with her on the unfairness and ‘illiberality of her con- 
duct, particularly after they had generously raised her salary totwenty pounds 
per week. This having no effect, they proceeded to levy the fine, usual on 
such occasion, this so offended the lady, that she immediately withdrew from 
the Theatre. 

The ‘‘Rivals’’ and the “West Indian,”’ are just published, embellished with 
Portraits of Mrs, Davison as Julia, and Mr. Johnstone as Major O'Flaherty, 
forming Nos. 2and 3, of Oxberry’s New English Drama. This work, from the’ 
correctness of the text, the striking resemblance of the portraits, and the ac- 
curacy with which the stage business, and stage directions are pointed out, 
bids fair to supersede every publication of a similar description. The proprietors 
announce that the first number is reprinting, and will be ready for delivery 
on Saturday the 7th of February, and that a superior edition, with proof im- 
pressions of the plates, printed on fine wove paper and hot pressed, price 

ls, 6d. will also be published in a few days. 
Every species of economy has been resorted to, in order to reduce the.ex- 
penditure of the Drury-lane establishment, and we have no doubt but'the 


result will prove beneficial to the concern, and reflect the highest praise on . 


the industry and perseverance of Mr. Moore and his colleagues. 

Mr. Oulton has just published a History of the London Theatres, containing: 
an annual register of new pieces, revivals, pantomimes, &c. ‘with occasional 
notes and anecdotes. Being a continuation of Victor’s and Oulton’s Histories, 
. from the year 1795, to 1817, inclusive—in 3 vols. 12mo. | 
Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, with other Poems, from the pen of the elegant 


author of ‘* Melancholy Hours,’’ is in the press, and we understand will 
appear this month, | 


Captain Bosquett’s Essay on Duelling, tracing this fatal practice to its 
origin, has just made its appearance. 

Horn, on his second appearance at the Dublin Theatre, introduced in the 
character of Young Meadows, the favourite song of his own composing, 
“Tis Love in the heart,’’ which he was obliged to sing three times. 

Incledon’s success in America has exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of his friends. His first six nights at New York, produced 7,730 dollars. 
His debeit exceeded in attraction that of Cooke, the receipts amounting to 1814 
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do llars, being twelve more than the sum taken on Cooke’s first appearance 
on the same boards. His company is eagerly sought after in private society, 
and he was prevented going to Philadelphia for several days, by an urgent 
request from the Governor, General Clinton, and a large party of citizens 

insistivg on giving him a ‘* public dinner.’’—This over, he proceeds direct . 
to Philadelphia, then to Baltimore, and back again, to play twelve nights at 
New York, where his share of the first six nights netted him six hundred and 











nineteen pounds sterling. 
Mr. Kean has renewed his engagement with the Drury-lane Proprietors, for 
five years. His salary will be forty pounds per week. He has resolvednotto *® 





accept any country engagement next summer, but immediately upon the 
close of Drury-lane Theatre, he means to visit Rome, Athens, Paris, &e. * 

Mr. Cobham, late of the Surrey and East London Theatres, has passed the 
ordeal of a J)ublin audience, and bids fair to become one of their greatest’ 
favourites 

Drury-lane Theatre will be lit up with gas next season, and the saloon res- 
tored to its original form. 

Mr. Keep is the reputed author of the “ Turret Clock.”’ 

Miss Cubitt, the singer, has been left alegacy of £3000. 

Marlow’s “ Jew of Malta” is among the forthcoming novelties at Drury. 
H Mr. Kean will play the Jew. | 
tt i Mr. Elliston, the celebrated comedian, lately appeared at Bow-street to an- 





swer a charge of assault made against him by Mr. Moncrieff, the successful 
author of “ Den Giovanni in London,” &c. It appeared the maltreated bard 
had, for the last three years, supplied all the pieces at the Olympic, at a sti- 
pulated sum for each piece, and it was the refusal of Mr. Elliston, as mana- 
ger of the Olympic, to pay for the new piece of the “‘ Fortunate Youth,” and 
his stopping some of. Mr. Moncrieff ’s orders, that led to the assault in ques- 
tion. The Poet, completely one of the genus irritabile, expressed his indigna- 
| H + tion at the conduct of the manager, in ‘‘ high sounding phrase and lofty sen- 
it tence,” inveighing with Shakspeare, against ‘* man’s ingratitude,’’ and talk- 
ing of ‘‘ benefits forgot !’’ The buskined manager, not being able to parry the 
argumentum ad hominem of the poet, resorted to the argumentum bacultnum, uf 
Hi in which, from the stature of his adversary, he was more successful, paying ¥ 
the astonished bard in notes of hand, which saluted his ears very differently ; 
from those bestowed upon his pieces by the crowded audiences which nightly 
visit the Olympic. The pugilistic manager, not being able to gainsay the 
If | charge was obliged to give bail for his appearance at the sessions. Mr. Cross, 
ao who attended as the professional friend of the author, advised a compromise, 
| which he indignantly rejected, and departed *‘ big with his wrongs,’’ ‘his 
soul in arms,’’ and ‘ eager for the fray.’” Mr. Moncrieff has since stated,that 
| this unhappy business has been honourably and amicably adjusted. 
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